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“SALZBERY” AND “SOMBRESET” IN 1502. 

Madame Anne de Foix was married to Viadis- 
laus II., King of Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland, 
on Sept. 29, 1502, at Alba Regale, in Hungary. 
A detailed description of the wedding festivities, 
written by a gentleman of her suite, has been pre- 
served in a MS. of the Paris National Library. 
Among the names of the guests present at the 
wedding occur repeatedly those of ‘‘ Salzbery” 
and of ‘‘ Sombreset.” The former is described as 
“le doyen de Salzbery, ambassadeur du Roy 


du Roy d’Angleterre”; but is also referred to 
briefly as “‘ Sombreset.” Who were these two in- 
. dividuals? I may be allowed to remind the reader 


that Edward Plantagenet, the son of George 
Plantagenet, the brother of King Edward IV., 
succeeded to the earldom of Salisbury, jure matris, 
on the death of Lady Isabel Neville, in 1476, and 
was beheaded in 1499; and that his sister Mar- 
garet was not advanced to the dignity of Countess 
of Salisbury till 1513. The other Edward Planta- 
genet, the son of Richard III., was, according to 
Doyle’s ‘Official Baronage,’ created Earl of Salis- 
bury in 1477 (see the title ‘ Salisbury’), or in 1478 
(see the title ‘Cornwall’), and died in 1485. But who 
was the “doyen de Salzbery” in 1502? The castles, 
manors, and lands of Richard, late Earl of War- 


wick, which were forfeited to the Crown by the 
attainder of Edward, the son of Lady Isabel, were 
in 1513, by royal letters patent, restored to Mar- 
garet, his sister, at the same time as she was 
officially acknowledged as Countess of Salisbury, 
and consequently the mysterious ‘‘doyen’s” lands 
must by that date have fallen to the Crown again. 

The author of our MS. records that when 
Madame Anne met the various foreign ambassadors 
at the wedding she made inquiries after her kins- 
folk, her English connexion among the rest. This 
induced me to look up her pedigree, and, having 
nothing more trustworthy at hand, I consulted De 
la Chenaye-Desbois et Badier’s ‘ Dictionnaire de la 
Noblesse ’ (Paris, 1866), wherein I found the state- 
ment that Madame Anne was a daughter of Gaston 
de Foix, the second of that name, Baron de Doazit 
and Comte de Candale, and of Catherine, Infanta 
of Navarre, and that she was grand-daughter on 
her father’s side of Margaret de la Pole, daughter 
of Richard, Duke of Suffolk. This statement is, 
of course, absurd on the face of it. There was 
only one individual in history known as Richard 
de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and he only bore the 
title by courtesy. This was the hero of Pavia, the 
brother of Edmund, the duke decapitated in 1513. 
Richard died in 1525 on the battlefield, and could 
not have been the great-grandfather of a young 
lady married in 1502. 

Madame Anne de Foix was the same young 
lady about whom the English ambassadors at 
the Court of the Emperor Maximilian I. wrote to 
Henry VII. in February, 1503. They were told 
by the Emperor that the King of Hungary was 
going to wed a lady out of France, and that he 
understood,— 

“she was an Englishe woman, called the !ord Kendales 
doughter, whose landes he supposed to lye in England. 
And we aunsuerd that she was none Englishe woman, 
nor yet that her fadre had any landes within England, 
but that as we supposed, his auntecestry come out of 
England at the tyme of the subdueng of Fraunce.”— 
* Letters......illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III. 
and Henry VII.,’ ed. by Jas. Gairdner, vol. i. pp. 207, 


G’Angleterre,” the latter as “ Sombreset, hérault | 208 


The confusion of the ‘‘ lord of Kendale’s” name 
with that of the Count of Candale is easily ex- 
plained, but it seems odd that in February, 1503, 
the emperor should not have heard yet of the wed- 
ding, as several of the German electors were re- 
presented at the ceremony. The MS. is very much 
mutilated, but it is correctly placed by the editor 
under the year 1503. Whenever the day of the 
week is mentioned in connexion with a date it is 
always in accordance with the dominical letter of 
that year. 

Though the editors of the French dicticnary 
quoted above have, according to the happy-go-lucky 
fashion of their countrymen, hopelessly entangled 
Madame Anne’s pedigree, and in consequence we 
do not know yet her exact relationship, it seems 
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bable that she was in some way related to the 

la Poles. It was no doubt owing to these 
family ties that we find the “White Rose,” 
Richard de la Pole, seeking refuge at the Hungarian 
Court a few years after the nuptials. He arrived 
at the Hungarian capital about the date of the 
queen’s death, in the autumn of 1506 (‘Calendar 
of Venetian State Papers,’ sui anno), and re- 
mained there for some months, as he dates a 
letter from Buda on April 14, 1507 (‘Letters...... 
Henry VII.,’ quoted before, vol. i.). 

We find more information about the English 
ambassador who had been to Hungary in 1502 
in the ‘Sanuto Diaries.’ According to this au- 
thority he arrived at Venice on Dec. 5, 1502, on 
his way home to England, and lodged at the 
“White Lion”; had audience given to him by the 
College on Dec. 8, on which occasion he spoke of 
the love that existed between his king and the 
signory. According to the diarist, the ambassador 
was a doctor and priest (‘ Venetian Calendar’ under 
date). But on the other hand, perhaps Sanuto 
was mistaken about the position of this English- 
man, and it is not impossible that he was only a 
gentleman of the ambassador’s suite. 

With regard to ‘* Sombreset,” there seems to be 
no doubt that he was ‘‘Somerset Herald.” We 
find this official very busy in the autumn of 1501 
in England, at the festivities in connexion with the 
reception of Katherine of Aragon, then the bride 
selected for Arthur, Prince of Wales. But he had 
ample time to get to Alba Regale and be present 
at the wedding of Madame Anne. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that ‘‘ Sombreset” was 
Sir Charles Somerset, Knight, who on another 
occasion represented Henry VII. in the pour- 

rlers with the delegates of the King of the 
Teens, his colleague being William Warham, 
Master of the Rolls, and later Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. One thing, however, is certain, namely, 
that ‘‘ Sombreset” was not a Duke of Somerset, 
as the author of the MS. does not give him that 
title, and to our knowledge the dignity was not 
conferred upon any one during the period which 
elapsed between the death (in June, 1500) of 
Edmund Tador, third son of Henry VII., and the 
conferring of the title (in June, 1525) on Henry 
Fitz-Roy, the natural son of that model husband 
Henry VIII. L. L. K. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
*Mipsumuer Nicat’s Dreaw,’ III. ii. 256-8. 
No, no; heele 
Seem to break loose. 

This is the reading of Q. 1; Q. 2 has it all in 
one line. I do not know whether it has been pro- 
posed to emend the passage by giving the hemistich 
to Hermia. It seems probable that she would 
make some reply to Lysander; and in her fear what 
is more likely than that she would exclaim, “ No, 


no, he'll kill you,” or some such thing? Then 
before she finishes Demetrius interrupts with his 
taunts :-— 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this? 
ry. Away, you Ethiope ! 
er. 


No, no; he 
Dem, Seem to break loose; take on as you would 
follow. 
V. i. 59.— 


That is hot ice, and wondrous strange snow. 


There have been so many conjectures here that 
one more will do no harm, though perhaps it has 
been made already. The proper antithesis could 
be secured by reading flaming, which follows the 
run of the letters closely enough to make it not an 
improbable reading. The idea would be not of 
snow flaming on the ground, but of snow falling in 
flakes, as in canto xiv. of the ‘Inferno’ (Cary’s 
translation) :— 

O’er all the sand fell slowly wafting down 
Dilated flakes of fire, as flakes of snow 
On Alpine summit, when the wind is hushed. 

In ‘ Measure for Measure’ and elsewhere there 
are images common to Dante and Shakespeare, It 
is very probable that the text is incorrect, for 
Shakespeare never uses wondrous as a trisyllable in 
his other plays. 

Fire is used as an antithesis to snow in ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ ITI. ii. 31, and ‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ II. vii. 19, and there is a somewhat 
similar one in Lyly’s ‘ Euphues and his England’ 
(Arber ed., p. 311) :— 

“What straunge fits be these, Philautus, yat burne thee 
with such a heate, yat thou shakest for cold, and all thy 
body in a shivering sweat, in a flaming yce, melteth like 
wax and hardeneth like the adamant?” 

G. Joiceryr. 


oF Aruens,’ III. iv. 112—Can the 
mysterious word Vllorxza be a misreading of the 
manuscript Villaines? The and before Sem- 
pronius shows that it cannot be a proper name; 
but the compositor finding an indistinctly written 
word may have taken it to be one and deciphered 
it as well as he could. Villains follows the run of 
the letters and accords with the distracted state of 
Timon’s mind :— 

Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius—villains |—all : 
I'll once more feast the rascals. 
G. Joicer. 

SonNET CXXVI.— 

O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle hour. 

The last two words have proved a source of 
trouble to all readers of the sonnets, and numerous 
conjectural readings have been made. 

1. The Quarto reads “ sickle, hower.”’ 

2. Lintott has ‘‘ fickle hower”’ (1709). 

3. Richard Grant White says it is ‘‘a most 
remarkable instance of inversion for ‘ Dost hold 
Time’s fickle hour-glass, his sickle.’” 
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4. William Sidney Walker suggests “ sickle- 
hour,” the hour being “ represented poetically as a 
sickle.” Hudson agrees with this reading in the 
Harvard edition. 

5. J. Crosby reads ‘fickle hour. The boy 
simply held Time’s fickle glass while it ran its 
fickle hourly course. ‘Dost hold’=dost hold in 
hand, in check, ‘ in thy power’; and ‘ fickle hour’ 
=Time’s course, that is subject to mutation and 
vicissitude.” Rolfe thinks this the best solution. 

6. Clark and Wright, in the Cambridge edition, 
note that “ Capell, in his copy of Lintott’s edition, 
bas corrected ‘ hower’ to ‘hoar,’ leaving ‘ fickle.’ 
Doubtless he intended to read ‘ sickle hoar.’” 

Two suggestions are made by the present writer, 
each of which comes within the range of pro- 
bability :— 

(a) Dost hold Time’s fickle glase, his tickle hour. 

Tickle was used by Shakespeare, Spenser, Wat- 
son, Lyly, and other Elizabethans as an adjective 
signifying uncertain or slippery, and in this sense 
could certainly apply to the hour as it slipped 
through the hour-glass. I will quote but once, 
from Spenser :— 

O weary life ! that does lean 
On thing so tickle as the unsteady air. 

{b) Dost hold Time's fickle glass, his sickle lower. 

This amendment I confess to prefer. The whole 
sentence then reads :— 

thou, boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle lower ; 
Who hast by waning grown, &c. 

The lowering of the sickle is another instance in 
imagery of the boy’s power. He holds (or stops) 
Time’s fickle glass, and lowers (or prevents injury 
from) Time’s sickle. B. Brows ow. 

Montreal, Canada. 


‘ Romeo,’ III. v. 177 sqq.— 
God's bread ! it makes me mad: 
Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, 
Alone, in company. still my care hath been 
To have her match’d. 

The three words “‘ hour, tide, time ” are not in 
antithetic relation either to each other or to the 
context, and do not enlarge the sense. The line 
in which they stand is metrically incomplete, as 
also is the preceding line. Who will object to the 
excision of the three superfluous words, and the 
amalgamation of the first with the remnant of 
the second line 

God's bread ! it makes me mad. Day, night, work, play, 
Alone, in company, Xc. 
F. Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


*Corrotanvs,’ IV, vii, 52.— 


So our virtues 
Lie in the interpretation of the time : 
And power, unto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
To extol what it bath done, 


For “ chair” read hair. The tomb is here con- 
sidered in its memorial character, i.¢., as a monu- 
ment to departed greatness, which it made ‘‘ evi- 
dent” oftentimes by means of long laudatory in- 
scriptions, The custom of keeping hair as a 
memorial is witnessed to in Antony’s funeral ora- 
tion for Cesar, when he says that if the people 
knew the provisions of Cysar’s will they would, 
among other acts of reverence, 

beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wi 
Bequenthing it, as a rich legacy, 


Unto their iesue, 
F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


*Ricnarp IIL.’ V. iv. 7.— 
A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse! 


Has it ever struck any student that the last five 
words of this line do not constitute an offer, a bid, 
the surrender of the speaker’s right to the throne 
for the momentary possession of a charger? Taken 
in the usually accepted sense, the exclamation 
would mean the denuding the tenderer of that for 
which he was fighting in return for the means of 
wreaking a present vengeance upon his opponent. 
This may be the meaning of the dramatist. That 
Richard did glut himself with revenge on the 
followers of his rival and perish in so gratifying 
his desire there is no doubt. On the other hand, 
there seems something anomalous in regarding the 
expression as bidding a price: ‘‘I am struggling 
for the possession of a kingdom. I will give up that 
realm—all my rights to it—in exchange for a 
quadruped worth not a millionth part of that for 
the retention of which I am in arms, if I can secure 
a mount at this instant moment”! Regarded in 
that light, Catesby, according to his royal master’s 
pledge, accepting the bargain—the follower who at 
once helps the leader to a steed—becomes entitled, 
in return, to the regal crown. Is not this absurd ? 
Is it not more reasonable to regard the words 
** My kingdom for a horse!” not as an offer, but 
as an ejaculation of, if I may say so, sarcastically 
cynical despair? We most of us are familiar with 
the proverbial proposition negativing, in a sense, the 
doctrine de minimis—“ For want of a nail the shoe 
was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse was lost ; 
for want of a horse the rider was lost ; for want of 
arider [carrying despatches implied] the battle was 
lost ; for want of the battle [gaining the battle, a 
victory] the kingdom was lost.” I read the phrase 
‘* My kingdom for a horse !” as a bitter reflection, 
ironically expressed, which may be thus col- 
loquially paraphrased: “‘The pity of it!’ Only 
to think; here am I about to lose a realm for 
the want of such a paltry, such an insignificant, 
and yet such an indispensable instrument for 
achieving a victory as an ordinary horse! Fancy 
losing ‘my kingdom for a horse!’” I throw 
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out the suggestion for what it may be wortb. 
Possibly I have been anticipated in this —s 

Temple, 

ACCURATE LANGUAGE. 

It is gratifying t» the cause of progress to read | 
the sensible remarks of your correspondents (p. 533 | 
of the last volume) on the use of scientific terms in 
ordinary speech. I wish it could be impressed on 
people generally always to use our noble language 
so as to convey a true meaning instead of a false 
one, as is sometimes the case. For example, | | 
meet an acquaintance who informs me that it is 2 
“nice day,” hopes I shall have a “‘ nice walk,” and | 
thanks me for the “nice book” that I lent him. | 
I inquire whether he had read it ; he says, “‘ No, but | 
my sister has.” On my remarking that it is a 
stiff book for a young lady, he replies, ‘* But she | 
is so awfully clever!” A young gentleman, fresh 
from the university, where he was supposed to | 
have completed his education, called upon me to 
thank me for some trifling service I had rendered 
him; but he did not do so in good, sensible English, | 
but in the usual slang: it was “awfully good ” of 
me, &c. Working-men also hunt to death asingle 
epithet of a sanguinary nature, which, like the 
other two, tends to impart a universal meaning to 
words of limited capacity. The origin of this 
slovenly use of our language, whether in speaking 
or writing, and the lack of good reading, I propose | 
to consider on some future occasion. My present 
purpose is to suggest a lesson, and a good example 
to follow, from scientific practice. 

The one sole object of science is the discovery of 
truth. By science I donot mean the steam-engine, 
the electric light, or the telephone, &c., by which 
money can be made; they and such like belong to 
applied science. The object of science, as Mr. 
Wetcu well puts it, is to discover the truth as it is 
in nature, and to educate the people up to this 
standard. If we look back upon the progress of 
science, it will be found that just in proportion as 
scientific knowledge advanced, the language that 
expressed it became improved—a result which 
ought to apply to the language of every-day life, 
but unfortunately does not, seeing that we have 
engrafted into our every-day speech much of the 
terminology of a comparatively ignorant age. But 
it is sometimes asked whether, if the science of the 
past required to be corrected by the light of the 
present, the science of the present may not equally 
require correction by the light of thefuture? This 
question has been put to me from time to time by 
good people who, alarmed at certain results of 
modern Biblical criticism, argued that if science 
has been proved to be wrong, criticism may some- 


times also be fallible. 
I am the more unwilling to attempt an answer 
to the latter part of this objection, seeing how diffi- 


cult it is to reply to the former, especially when the 
o»jector knows nothing of science or its methods. 
it the point I have in view is to show that as 


‘our knowledge of nature increases, the language 


that expresses it becomes more accurate and exact, 


| nor can it be said that our modern science is likely 


to require much revision from future science. 
Modern science is furnished with newer tools, 
better tests and modes of research, and more 
cogent methods of proof than belonged to the scien- 
tists of the past. What men said and wrote 
about lightning, for example, was sure to be faulty 
previous to Franklin’s kite experiment; and what 
men said about the ignis fatuus was mere guess- 
work before Priestley’s discovery of gases, so that 
other low-lying meteors were confounded with it 
so long as the knowledge of their origin remained 
unknown. But when such phenomena were fairly 
traced to their origin, generalized, and accounted 
for, they became admitted facts; and a fact in 
science once established is immortal, notwith- 
standing the changes that ecientific theory may 
undergo. 
It will be sufficient, in order to illustrate m 

main position, to trace a portion of the history of a 
well-known article inevery-day use. In my young 
days common table salt was named muriate of 
soda ; that is, a chemical union of muriatic acid and 
the alkali soda. But Sir Humphry Davy dis- 
covered the wonderful fact that soda is the oxide 
of a light metal which takes fire on contact with 
water, and that this metal sodium alone—not 
sodium and oxygen—is to be found in common 
salt. He further discovered that muriatic acid is a 
compound of hydrogen and chlorine (and hence 
renamed hydrochloric acid), and that there is no 
hydrogen in common salt. Hence that compound 
could no longer be known as muriate of soda, but 
only as chloride of sodium, which has ever since 
been recognized as its true name and must so con- 
tinue. But the story does notend here. Chlorine 
was a new term proposed by Davy, on the ground 
that it is a simple elementary gas of a green 
colour (from the Greek yAwpds, green)—a term 
involving no theory. It had been recognized by 
chemists as a compound bearing the unwieldy 
name of oxygenated muriatic acid gas—a term 
which did involve a theory. Davy’s views were 
opposed by several chemists, who, however, gradu- 
ally yielded to them. The last to yield was Prof. 
Hope, of Edinburgh. He brought forward what he 
regarded as a triumphant proof that the so-called 
elementary body chlorine was a compound con- 
taining oxygen. Now the most delicate test of the 
presence of oxygen is a gas known as nitric oxide 
If the smallest trace of oxygen be brought into con- 
tact with it, red fames are produced. Hope found 
that chlorine mixed with nitric oxide produced red 
fumes, and therefore chlorine must be a compound 


| containing oxygen. Davy, however, pointed out 


— 
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that Hope bad mixed his gases in the moist state, 
and chlorine has so strong an attraction for hydro- 
gen that it separates it from the vapour of water 
and so liberates oxygen ; but if the gases be mixed 
in the dry state, no red fumes are produced. 

By means of these important discoveries our 
knowledge was greatly improved, together with 
the language in which it was expressed. Science 
advances by such steps as these, and reduces the 
clumsy processes and nomenclature of a compara- 
tively ignorant past to the common-sense simplicity 
of nature. Why should not our literature and 
modes of speech undergo a similar purification ? 
Every gain to the cause of truth is an inestimable 
gain to ourselves. C. Tomuinson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 


Tse Kine anp QUEEN or THE SANDWICH 
Istanps.—We have more than once during the 
present century entertained in this country the 
sovereign of the islands on one of which Capt. 
Cook met his death. The quite recent visit of 
King Kalakaua in 1881 is yet fresh in the memory. 
Few, however, remain with us to-day who lived in 
George IV.’s reign and can remember the sad ter- 
mination of the visit of King Tamehameha with 
his wife in 1824. From John Bull for that yearI cull 
the following references (which some octogenarian 
yd recall) to the royal couple and their tragic 

te :— 

May 23.—The King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands, as everybody knows, are arrived in a whaler, on 
a visit to this country. Her Majesty is nearly seven 
feet high, and smokes cigars with evident satisfaction. 
It is a curious fact that she and her husband are remark- 
ably good whist players. They have brought over the 
bones of the celebrated Captain Cook, which will now be 
consigned to some suitable place of interment. The 
king’s travelling name is Tirahee Tirshee, which being 
translated signifies Dog of Dogs. How her Majesty is 
designated, as the female of so noble a race, we have not 
yet learned. 

We understand that the object of the visit of their 
Majesties to this country is to make an offer of ceding 
their possessions to the Crown of Great Britain, and in 
return to demand its protection against all hostile attacks 
that may be made upon their territory. 

June 13.—We are completely sick of the nonsense 
which we see in the newspapers and playbills about 
their Majesties...... To see the Royal Boxes at our theatres 
by a copper- coloured Chieftain and his 
female companion, whose first steps towards civilization 
have been taken since their arrival here, in the a. 

t 


hameha, the second King of the Sandwich Islands...... 
| We learn that the immediate cause of her Majesty’s 
| death was inflammation of the lungs.— Courier. 
| July 8.—We [John Bull) certainly did not anticipate 
so tragical a termination to the absurd farce which has 
been acted...... and yet the smallest consideration would 
have prepared us for the event. A groupe of savages 
' are suddenly transported from their huts in their native 
| climate, to a pent-up hotel in the dense smoke of London, 
| their limbs, for decency’s sake, straitened and confined 
in European clothing, their bours of rising and sleeping 
wholly chenged, their focd suddenly altered from yams 
and plantains to rich soups and fricandeaux...... the 
pure limpid stream, their wonted beverage, supplanted 
by the mixture of Buxton, or Whitbread, or Calvert, 
oneal in which, together with wines and spirits, the poor 
creatures have been, of course, allowed to revel with un- 
limited and savage profusion. The consequence is, the 
poor female dies first, and in all probability will shortly 
be followed by the male...... Since writing the above we 
find from the Courier that his Majesty has five wives. 
July 18.—Poor Tamebameha was but twenty-eight 
years of age. The pathos of the Courier, in describing 
his death, is somewhat marred by the grave statement 
......Which it appears that the poor fellow himself men- 
tioned...... that ‘‘he was dead and happy.”...... We bad 
hoped that our poor visitor, after his removal to the 
Terrace for the benefit of the mud, would have recovered 
from his illness, and returned to happiness and his 
domestic circle at Owhyheej...... but we were dis- 
appointed, and really and sincerely regret the ead fate 
of these over-fed, ill-regulated poor creatures. 


N. E. R. 
West Herrington. 


Sitver Betts.—We think there was some 
years ago a discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ as to whether 
it was ever the custom to mingle silver with the 
other metals used in bell-casting. If this be so, 
it may be well to note that in the Tablet of 
Jan. 14 there is an article on the ‘Interesting 
Relics of the Franciscans in California,’ in which 
it is stated that at the mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano there are five bells which contain five per 
cent. of silver, and that at another mission, called 
Santa Barbara, there are some bells, imported from 
Spain, which are composed of 


and silver (see p. 53). Mt. ° 
Sir Francis CHANTREY.— 
“No civilized race could exist as such without...... 


tion of coats and petticoats, is quite abominable. 
savours of burlesque to see this person, attended by the | 
Lord High Admiral of a navy, compri-ed of five canoes | 
[five brige, Courier], and the Lord High Treasurer of a 
revenue, consisting of thirty pigs and fifty plantains per 
annum, sitting in state amongst Englishmen. | 
June 27.—Her Majesty, it is said, committed an extra- 
ordinary solecism at a party some few evenings since, 
and “it was well it was no worse” was the general | 
observation upon it, but at present their Majesties have | 
gotten the measles, which will detain them within doors, 
July 8.—We have this day to record the death of her 
Majesty Tamehamalu, consort of his Majesty, Tame- 


L, L, K. 


Wm. Lovecrove (1778-1816), Actror.—He 


| entered the Bath company, a comparative novice, 


under Dimond’s management, and rising to a fore- 
most place asa light comedian, succeeded, on Ellis- 
ton’s departure, to his position. Lovegrove after- 
wards passed on to Drury Lane, and was making 
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a highly favourable impression as a leading mem- 
ber of the company of the then national theatre, 
when the rupture of a blood-vessel, probably caused 
by over-exertion, stopped short his career. He 
retired to the village of Weston, near Bath, and 
was progressing to recovery and to the resumption 
of his profession, when the bhzemorrhage returned, 
and he died on June 26, 1816. His remains were 
laii in Weston Churchyard. 
Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“ Brommuacem.”—In September, 1681, “ whigs, 
fanaticks, covenanteers, and bromigham protest- 
ants” were all included, by the other side, in the 
same category. This is the earliest instance of the 
use of brummagem I have come across. I need, 
perbaps, hardly add that I cite from the only Lut- 
trell. W. F. Water. 


Bevertey Sayctcary.—lIn the Parish Maga- 
zine for January, there is an article on ‘ Sanctuary,’ 
with pictures of churches at Hexham and Bever- 
ley. But the Beverley picture is of St. Mary’s 
Church, whereas the sanctuary church was that of 
St. John of Beverley, commonly called Beverley 
Minster. W. C. B. 


A Morto ror Tueatrican Manacers.—Dr. 
Johnson, in his preface to the works of Shakspere, 
has a pertinent paragrapb, poetic, pathetic, and 
prophetic; it was written more than a century 
ago, and it will ho!d good for many centuries more. 
It is as follows :— 

“ The stream of Time, which is continually washing 
the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without 
injury by the adamant of Shakspere.” 

W. Wricar. 


10, Little College Street, 8. W. 


Ropcer’s-pLast OR — Mr. 
Obristopher Davies, a well-known writer on the 
Norfolk broads and rivers, often mentions the 
violent winds known as rodges-blaste. One such 
he describes as follows :— 

* These rodges-blasts seem to come with a south-west 
wind. We remember one dey waiting on the staithe at 
Coldbam, on the Yare, whistling for the wind, while 
the cutter Zoe, with all sail set, was moored by a strong 
rope toa tree, It wasa dead hot calm, when, without 
any warning, a whirling puff of wind came upon us. 
The Zoe was thrown over almost on her beam-ends, 
She snapped the mooring-rope like a piece of thread, 
shot out into the river, and then luffed up herself— 
there was no one on board—and drove her bowsprit 
through the wood-casing of the staithe and deep into 
the soil behind, whence it was a work of time to extri- 
cate it. The blast passed in a moment, and there was 

nm a dead calm,’’—‘ Norfolk Broads and Rivers,’ 
1884, p. 55. 

At. p. 265 of the same work he writes :— 

“ We have not been able to trace the etymology of the 
name by which theee blasts are known, and it is spelt 
as it is pronounced, It is really a rotary wind-squall or 


whirlwind, and is most likely to occur with a south- 
west wind. Sometimes the blasts are very violent, and 
come without warning. Even if you see one coming over 
the marsh, convu'sing the grasses or lifting the reed- 
stacks high in air, you cannot tel! whether it will strike 
you or not, its course is so erratic. It may wreck a 
windmill fifty yards away, and leave the water around 
you unruffied. It may blew the sail of one wherry to 
pieces, and another wherry close by will be becalmed, 
Occasionally you may see a dozen wherries in the same 
reach, all bound the same way, with their sails now 
jibing, now close-hauled, now full and now shaking with 
the fitfulness of the wind. Sometimes, in a large reed- 
bed, you may see the reeds all laid flat in a circle, or in 
a carr the trees uprooted for a space, where a rodges- 
blast hus descended. Now and then, although rarely, a 
veritable waterspout crosses the country, and does great 
damage when it breaks,” 

These extracts explain what this strange pheno- 
menon is; but why is it called ‘‘ Rodger’s blast,” 
as by most of the natives it is / 

In a correspondence on “ Broad Norfolk,” which 
recently appeared in the Hastern Daily Press of 
Norwich, one writer boldly suggests that “ Rodger’s- 
blast,” alias “‘ Sir Roger,” may be a corruption of 
*‘sirocco.” Itis not likely that the name is so 
far-fetched. 

Is it possible that the term is connected in any 
way with the water-fowl called a rodge? Or may 
the origin be sought in the Anglo-Saxon rogge, to 
shake, found in Chaucer ? 

I may say that I do not know what sort of bird 
a rodge is, but, so far as I know, at the present 
day there is no bird so called in East Anglia. 

James Hooper. 
[See S. vi. 502; 6 S. 375; ii, 


Errata : Corious Epitorniat Note.—The fol- 
lowing is a translation of a note ‘‘ Ad lectorem ” 
which appears at the end of a volume comprising 
the Attic lexicons of Thomas Magister, Phrynichus, 
and Moschopulus, with two trifles on military 
matters, and printed by Michael Vascosanus io 
Paris “‘mense Novembri 1532” :— 

“Gentle reader, we had compiled a list of errors 
which have found their way into this book, partly 
through our following a corrupt copy which we trusted 
overmuch at the outset, and partly through a degree of 
haste usual in work of this kind, when the printers, im- 
patient of delay, injudiciously press you to finish in a 
moment what you have in hand, not caring a jot whether 
the book be issued to the public correct or full of 
blunders, so long as they bring their task to an end. We 
meant to print these errata at the end, but we are 
reluctantly obliged to abstain from doing so owing to 
want of paper, not a single entire leaf [nulla charta 
integra] remaining tous. Kindly, therefore, excuse us 
should you detect any errors in reading. Do this, and 
we will take care in future to turn out editions of all the 
best authors with the greatest possible accuracy, and so 
daily more and more advance your studies—our sole aim. 


Farewell,” 
F. Apams. 


Historicat MSS. Commission: Hovse or 
Lorps Pargers.—The very lengthy character of 
the documents calendared in the report just issued, 
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covering the years 1690-91, accentuates still more | 
the need for a small concession to the reader who 
does not wish to wade through the whole work, 
but (with the guidance of the very excellent pre- 
face) to select and study those documents which | 
bear on his own line of thought and research. As 
the book is at present printed it takes sometimes 
two or three minutes to find the document to 
which a passage in the preface refers. Taois might 
be easily obviated by each page in which a docu- 
ment is continued being commenced with the 
number of that document in heavy clarendon 
type, followed by a square bracket. The total 
space occupied would not amount to a whole page 
in this report, and the time and temper saved 
would be immense—using the word in its etymo- | 
logical sense—and I venture to express the hope | 
that this modest suggestion may be adopted in all | 
future reports. 

I am sorry to notice that the report is disfigured, 
as were the Statutes of 1890, by a change of paper 
in the middle of the volume, Then it was from 
white to cream; now it is from cream to white. | 
Mr. T. Digby Pigott, ‘these things ought not so | 
to be”! Q. V. 


| 


Divinixe Rop. (See Ist S. viii., ix., x., xi., xii. | 
passim.) — The appended ‘modern instance,” 
corroborative of its powers, may be notewortby :— | 

“Will you allow me to state my experience of the 
powers of the divining rod in searching for water’ 
Having had very great difficulty in the supply of water 
at this house, I sent for John Mullins, of Colerne, near 
Chippenham, who, by the aid of a twig of hazel, pointed 
out several places where water could be found. I have 
sunk wells in four of the places, and in each case have 
been most successful. It may be said that water can be 
found anywhere. This is not my experience. I have 
had the best engineering advice, and have spent many 
hundreds of pounds, and hitherto have not obtained 
sufficient water for my requirements, but now I have an 
abundant supply.—Henry Harsen, Warnbam Lodge, 
Horsham, January 3, 1893." — Sussex Daily News, 
January 6, 

Jno, A. Fowcer. 
55, London Road, Brighton. 


save THE QueeEy.” — The following 
paragraph is taken from the Manchester Adver- 
tiser of July 22, 1837, when William IV. had been | 
dead about a month :— 

“Important To Toast Masters.—At public dinners, 
after‘ The health of her majesty, Queen Victoria,’ is 
given, the second toast is ‘Queen Adelaide and the rest 
of the royal family’ ; and the National Anthem is com- 
menced thus :— 

God save our gracious Queen, 
Victoria, England’s Queen, 
God save the Queen.” 

It would be interesting to know whether this 

fashion of varying the verse was long contiaued. 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 


Protix Versosity.—The following example of 
prolix verbosity, which seems to have been inspired 


|cannot be mistaken. 


by the injunction, “‘ Pat away all strange notions, 
in order to pay profound respect to the instrue- 
tion that is correct and upright,” is culled from a 
contemporary :— 

“An American exchange tells a story of how a father 
cured his son of verbal grandiloquence, The boy wrote 
from college, using such large words that the father re- 


| plied with the following: ‘In promulgating your esoteric 


cogitations, or articulating superficial sentimentalities 
and philosophical or psychological observations, beware 
of platitudinous ponderosity, Let your conversation 
possess a clarified conciseness, compacted comprehen- 
siblenese, coalescent consistency, and a concatenated 
cogency. Eschew all conglomerations of flatulent gar- 
rulity, jejune babblement, and asinine affectations. Let 
your extemporaneous descantings and unpremeditated 
expatiations bave intelligibility, without rhodomontade 
or thrasonical bombast, Sedulously avoid all polysyl- 
labical profundity, pompous prolixity, and ventriloquial 
vapidity, Shun double-entendre and prurient jocosity, 
whether obscure or apparent, In other words, speak 
truthf uily, naturally, clearly, purely, but do not use large 
words,’”’ 
COLLINSON. 


Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Cowrer’s ‘Castaway.’— It seems to have 
escaped the notice of critics up to the present that 
no such “ story” as that alluded to by Cowper in 
his note to the ‘ Castaway,’ is related in ‘ Anson’s 
Voyages.’ This is a very serious matter, as it will, 
doubtless, lead many readers of that poem to 
entirely miss the point of it. It has a certain 
bearing, too, on Coupe’ sanity that, I think, 
Let me add that the three 
opening lines are suggestive of an acrostic—quite 


| in Cowper’s manner, namely, O T 


J. O'Byrne Croke. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Grasinvs.—Can any of your learned and 
expert readers give me information on this 
point? In the will of John Regnolde, in Somer- 
set House (Dogget 21), he bequeaths lights to the 
images, among others, of St. Blasius, St. Grasinus, 
and St. Dominic. Who was St. Grasinus? I can 
find no such name among the Roman saints. 

J. Cave-Browne. 

Detling Vicarage, Maidstone. 


*<Oasts."—In the 1668 by-laws of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, Oasts are forbidden to sell 
overday fisb, that is, over a day, or fish over twenty- 
four hours old. Hitherto I have been unable to 
find any explanation of this word in reference to 
the fish trade. Does not “ oasts” mean owners or 
vendors of fish? The ‘Century Dictionary’ gives 
a picture of an oast, or kiln used to dry hops or 
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malt, but this evidently has nothing to do with 
the oasts in the by-laws of the Fishmongers’ 
Company. 
J. Lawrence-Hamittoy, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton, 


Bucxincuam Patace.—The following para 


graph appeared among the “Domestic and Mis | 


cellaneous” intelligence of the Manchester Guar- 
dian for July 22, 1837 :— 

“Tt is intended henceforward to call Buckingham 
Palace by a much more appropriate title, and one 
which will record the time when the sovereign of these 
realms first took up her abode there. The new name is 
to be ‘ The Queen's Palace.’” 

Was this intention ever seriously contemplated 
or attempted to be acted upon ? 

Atrrep F. Rosstys. 


Herse Crorus or Patts.—I wish to make a 
list of all the pre-Reformation herse cloths or 
palls that now remain in England; and I shall be 
much obliged for any information on the subject. 
Will any one who knows of the existence of one 
be so kind as to write to me on the subject, and 
say where it is and if any account of it has been 
published, also if it is possible to obtain a photo- 
graph of it? Do any of the City companies possess 
one, other than the following?—the Merchant 
Taylors, the Ironmongers, the Vintners, the Fish- 
mongers, the Saddlers, the Brewers. There is a 
remarkably fine one at Dunstable, and I wish, if 
possible, to make a complete list of those that are 
now left. Communications on the subject may be 
addressed directly tome. FLorence Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


Onor.—Can any one throw a light on the etymo- 
logy of the word oboe, a musical instrument,—Fr. 
hautbois, Ger. hoboe, It. oboe? It is usually said 
to be so called because it is a treble instrument of 
wood, hence haut bois. Others, however, derive 
it from Haut Bois, implying that it was first made 
at a place of that name in France; and I may 
mention that there are two villages in Norfolk 
still called Great and Little Hautbois. The oboe 
being the modern representative of the schalmei, 
shawm, weyghte, or wait, I should be glad of 
references to its occurrence under any of its various 
names and spellings. May I appeal to Hermen- 
TRUDE to give her valuable aid ? Weyeute. 


Heratvic: ayp Hype.—Mrs, Regi- 
nald Gurney, in her collection of armorial china, 
has a fine plate with the arms of Burton (Sa., a 
chevron ermine between three owls arg. ducally 
crowned or.) quartering Hyde (Az., a chevron 
or between three lozenges of the second). Crest, an 
owl arg. ducally crowned or. There is no specimen 
of this set in the Franks Collection at the British 
Museum, and Dr. J. J. Howard, himself the 
owner of a fine collection and knowing well the 


principal collections in England, told Mrs. R. 
Gurney he knew of no other specimen. Who was 
the Burton who married a Hyde ? 

G. F.S.A. 


Beyyamin Bravrorp, of Charmouth (will proved 
1792), directs a monument to be set up at Wootton 
Fitzpaine, Dorset, to memory of himself, his wife 
}and children, Would any reader who may happen 
| to live in the parish favour me with a note of the 
inscription, for a manuscript collection relating to 
the name? Reply may be sent direct. 

J. G, Braprorp. 
| 157, Dalston Lane, N.E. 


Grass Eres,— Lear exclaims:— 
Get thee glass eyes, 
And like the scurvy politician seem to see 
The thing thou dost not. 
IV. vi. 174. 


If Gloster, whom Lear addressed, were not blind, 
we might suppose “ glass eyes” to mean spectacles, 
But it seems clear that glass eyes in the modern 
sense were intended, and therefore well known 
in Shakespeare’s time. How much further back 
is that witty invention traceable ? 

James D. Borter. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Foreten Paropies.—Can Mr. Water Hamit- 
TON, or any one else, tell me of any? Are there 
any French or other equivalents to the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ or the very clever parodies by Calverley 
and O. W. Holmes? I presume that so illustrious 
a mark as Victor Hugo did not escape the shafts 
of parody. Has Balzac’s or George Sand’s prose 
ever been parodied by French “ jokers of jokes”? 
Is there any Italian parody ! 

JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 

[ Theatrical parodies are common in France. We could 
supply the titles of scores, Scarron’s ‘ Virgile Travesti’ 
is, of course, well known. | 


Paint or Mr. Prirt.—There is a print as to 
the meaning of which I should be very glad if you 
could suggest the explanation. It represents Mr. 
Pitt speaking, and holding in his hand a paper 
inscribed ‘Ways and Means for 1799.’ At his 
side is a large cloak or pall, draped over something 
indistinct. Mr. Pitt introduced the budget at the 
end of January, 1799, his speech on that occasion 
being one of bis most successful efforts; and I 
| think it was on that occasion that he first proposed 
;an Income Tax. There is a tradition, however, 
| that in the middle of his speech he received news 

of the death of some personage, when he immedi- 
| ately changed the subject and continued with un- 
,usual brilliancy. Can you throw any light on 
| this story as connected with the print ? 
J. Hacearp. 


Mepat.— When, in 1848, the medal 
| was issued to the survivors of the great wars, I 
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bave been told that two men claimed for the medal | H. L. St. Clair, Esq., of St. Clair Abbey, near Stirling, 
with fifteen engagement bars. I should be glad to and | granddaughter of Mr. and Lady Edith Maxwell,”— 


know the names of the battles, and also of the 
regiment in which the men served. 
Ropert Rayner. 


or Gaunt was, as every one knows, 
descended from Henry II. in the legitimate line. 
It is, however, less known that he was also de- 
scended from Henry by one of the children of Fair 
Rosamond. Though this is a certainty, I have not 
the links of the pedigree which demonstrate it. 
Will some one be good enough to give them ? 

Ex Srirrpe PLantTaGENETARUM. 


Pentetow.—I am desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion or notes regarding the Pentelow family, of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, Some of their de- 
scendants are still living in this district. Did they 
serve the Royalists or Commonwealth ? E. 

Tooting. 


Tue Dover Stave Marxet.—Dr. Cunning- 
ham, in his recently published volume, ‘ The 
Growth of English Industry,’ refers in very strong 
language to the horrors of the English slave trade, 
and states in particular that the ‘‘ slave market at 
Dover had no parallel in Christendom.” Perhaps 
some ripe and widely read contributor of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can give further information with reference to this 
slave market, as Dr. Cunningham’s observations 
have excited my curiosity. 

JosErH COoLLINsoN. 

Wolsingham. 


“Lucy or Lernster.”—I have a miniature of 
@ lady, in dress of the last century, described on the 
back as above, and signed ‘‘ Lebonor, 1784.” 
Who was Lucy of Leinster ; a character of fiction, 
or some personage noted in her time? I shall be 


name is new to me as a miniature painter. 


Mataew.—Can any one give me the pedigree 


of the branch of this family which settled in Devon, 
and afterwards subdivided into five branches, from 


one of which (settled in Ireland), Baron Landaff | 


of Thomastown, Tipperary, is descended? I want 
more particularly the pedigree of the branch which 
remained in Devon, descendants of Jenkin, son of | 
Sir David and grandson of Sir Mathew, by whose | 
marriage the Barony of Landaff came into this 
family. R. M. Pratt. | 

254, Cowbridge Road, Cardiff. 

Sr. Lapy Epirh Maxwe tt, anp Sir | 
Rocer Campsett.— The following obituary | 
notices occur in vol. xcii. of the ‘ Annual | 
Register ’: — 

“ Died April 27, 1850, at the residence of her uncle | 


Major Maxwell, Catherine Methuen, third daughter of | 


“Died of rapid decline at Cadiz May 2, 1850, H. L. 
St. Clair, Esq., of St. Clair Abbey, near Stirling, Scot- 
land, and of the Grange, Yorkshire; and formerly of 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton, and grandson of the late 

| Sir Roger Campbell.” —P. 226. 

I find no trace of Lady Edith Maxwell or of Sir 
| Roger Campbell, and shall be grateful if any 
| correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw light upon 
| them, and on the families of St. Clair and Maxwell 

referred to. Sicma. 


Rererence tN Pops.—Where does “ Let us 
| while away this life” occur in Pope? Does Milton 
/or any other poet employ this phrase, i.¢., 
| ** while away ” (the time) ; and, if so, where ? 

J. T. M. 
[No such expression appears in Dr, Abbott's ‘ Con- 
| cordance to Pope.’ 


| “Oye neN.”—In one of the terriers 


belonging to the parish of Saxted, near Framling- 
ham, Suffolk, there is this term used. What is its 
meaning W. B. Genisa. 


Some Worops 1x Smart's ‘Sone to Davin.’ 
—I shall be extremely obliged to any of the corre- 
spondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ who will be so good as to 
give me authoritative definitions of the following 
words in this sublime song, viz.:— 

Stanza 53. Ivis. (?) Ibis, v interchanged for b. 

Stanza 57. Silverlings, crusions. Smart was a 
Kent man, They probably are provincialisms, but 
I do not find them in Parish’s ‘ Kentish Glossary ’ 
(E.D.S.). The former may mean carp, the latter 
sticklebacks. 


Stanza 69. Anana. Was this the pineapple ? 
Stanza 75. Xiphias I take to mean the sword- 


glad, too, of information about the artist, whose | fish. 


Stanza 81. Alba. I at first imagined this to 


| mean the pearl; but it can hardly be so, as the 


last two lines of the stanza would be tautological. 
Francis W. Jackson, M.A. 

Ebberston Vicarage, York, 

_ * silverlings ” as a silver coin see 6t S. i. 37, 222, 
246, 

‘Tae Caristian Year.’—I notice in a book- 
seller’s catalogue the following entry :— 

“Keble (Rev. J.) Christian Year, Facsimile of the 
original manuscript, with preface and collation of the 
variations, post 8vo. cloth, scarce, 1/. 10s, (1822). This 
Facsimile was rigidly suppressed just after its issue.” 

I was previously unaware of the existence of such 
a facsimile. Is anything more known of its 
history? There is another facsimile, but this is 
“ A Facsimile of the First Edition of the Christian 
Year, 1827, printed 1868.” This also has a 


** Notice’ with “The Emendations in the later 
MarsHALL, 


Editions.” Ep. 


| 
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Irish Corrency: Irish Prantation Acke.— 
Will some reader in the “sister isle” kindly in- 
form me what the difference (if any) was between 
English and Irish currency in the first years of this 
century? Also what was the area of an “Irish 
plantation acre,” a term used in a work published 
Ireland circa 1750. J. R. 


Tork’'s Istanp.—The most south-eastern island 
in the Bahama group is named Turk’s. Why and 
when was the name given ! J. D. Burrer. 

Madison, Wis. 


Mocnt Atvernvs.— Macaulay has the lines in 

* Horatius,’ stanza 46 :— 

As falls on Mount Alvernus 

A thunder-smitten oak. 
Where is Mount Alvernus? Was there such a 
place ; or is it a mere fancy name? It is not in 
Smith’s ‘ Dict. Geog.’ or other common books of 
reference. w. 


Beplies, 
“TRISSINO TYPE.” 
(8 S. iii. 29.) 

There are several points that require correction 
or amplification in this query. To begin with, this 
Trissino type is only part and parcel of the modi- 
fied alphabet invented and used by Giovan-Giorgio 
Trissino. Again, it was not used in every one of 
his writings, nor even in all the various editions. 
Farther, the matter led to considerable controversy, 
and other scholars tried their hands at alphabet 
revision. Lastly, Mr. Kress is not altogether 
accurate in his incidental references to early 
Italian grammar-making. As I bappen to possess 
most of Trissino’s works, I have paid some little 
attention to this epic poet, lyricist, dramatist, 
critic, grammarian, and philologer. 

In 1524 Lodovico degli Arrighi, a Vicentine 
well versed in penmanship and a writer of Papal 
briefs, published at Rome for bis fellow-townsman 
Trissino several works printed in the new cha- 
racters; but these are even rarer than the first 
editions and revised editions that in 1529 first 

to issue from the press at Vicenza of Tolo- 
meo Janiculo, of Brescia. Nearly all of my copies 
bear the above date and imprint, and in the reprint 
of his ‘Letter to Clement VII.’ and in the first 
edition of the ‘Dabbii Grammaticali’ Trissino 
explains his method, and replies to the arguments 
brought against him by Agnolo Firenzuola, Nicoléd 
Liburnio, Claudio Tolomei, and others. 

The use of the Greek omega is certainly one dis- 
tinction of the type, butsurely Mr. Kress must have 
noticed another Greek letter, epsilon. As Trissino 
himself says in the above-mentioned letter to Cle- 
ment VII., “Le’ lettere’ adunque’, che’ io pri- 
miecramente aggiunsi al’ alphabeto, furono « aperto 


et w aperto.”’ But he made other changes, some of 
which drew upon him much ridicule, though others 
of them have survived. His revised alphabet as 
set forth in the ‘ Dubbii Grammaticali’ is as follows 
({ cannot give the reference, for the work has no 
pagination): a bbcdef gcheghkiljm nop 
th ph italicize the most 
important letters. 

| The distinction between the opened and closed 
es and o’s was violently attacked by Liburnio in 
| his *‘ Dialogue on the letters of Trissino lately 
invented for use in the Italian tongue,” which is 
| appended to his ‘ Le Tre Fontane ’ (Venice, 1526), 
one of the works on grammar not mentioned by 
Mr. Kreps. The differentiation from the pure u 
_and i of the consonantal v and j has been pre- 
served ; but the c with the cedilla for one sound 
of =, and the division of s into the ordinary and the 
long s, have failed to hold their ground. One of 
, the most ridiculed of all the changes was the intro- 
duction of for certain hard sounds of c; this, 
amongst other alterations, fell under the lash of 
Firenzuola in his ‘ Discacciamento delle Nuove 
Lettere,’ and was also mocked at by that lively 
abbot in his scarcely quotable verses beginning 
“‘ Kandidi ingegni.” In one of the earliest editions 
of his tragedy the ‘ Sophonisba’ (perhaps the first 
Italian tragedy) Trissino did not use the new letters, 
and in the fifth and sixth parts of his ‘ Poetica,’ 
which were published posthumously in 1562-3, 
they are again absent. Mr. Kress might have 
mentioned that the work which stirred Italian 
scholars to grammar-making, Dante’s ‘De Vulgari 
Eloquentia,’ was first given to the world by Trissino 
in an Italian translation. This (one of Janiculo’s 
publications in 1529) was issued by Trissino under 
the assumed name of Giovan-Battista Doria ; but 
controversy raged for many years as to whether 
the work really was Dante’s or a fabrication of 
Trissino’s. The publication of the Latin text by 
Corbinelli at Parie, in 1577, did not silence the 
dispute. Mr. Kress has also neglected Bembo’s 
* Prose,’ which, though not published till 1525 
(Venice, Tacuino), was already completed and 
passed round to that great man’s friends in 1512, 
before the appearance of Fortunio’s book. I may 
observe that other modifications of the alphabet 
were made by Claudio Tolomei, of Siena, one of 
Triseino’s assailants, and afterwards Bishop of 
Corsola. The entire discussion was involved in 
the interminable war as to the correct appellation 
of what we now call “ Italian,” viz, Florentine, or 
Tuscan, or Aulic, or Cortigiano, &c. A subject 
that filled at least a score of books cannot be 
adequately treated in this brief notice. 

Epwarp Percy JAcoBsEnN. 
18, Gordon Street, W.C. 


“Tage Tripte Prea” (8 §. ii. 527).—I have 


two engravings—“ Sold by John Bowles Print 
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Seller at the Black Horse in Cornhill” and “Sold 
by C. Sheppard, Lambert Hill, Doctors Commons,” 
respectively—which are variations of this subject, 
with explanatory verses to each as follows : — 


1. The Triple Plea. 

Law, Physick, and Divinity, 

Being in dispute, cou'd not agree 

To settle, which among them three 
Shou'd have the Superiority. 

Law pleads he does preserve men’s lands, 
And all their goods from rav’nous hands : 
Therefore of right challenges He, 

To have the Superiority. 

Physick prescribes receipts for health, 
Which men preferr before their wealth : 
Therefore of right challenges He, 

To have the Superiority. 

Then strait steps up the Priest demure, 
Who of men’s Souls takes care and cure : 
Therefore of right challenges He, 

To have the Superiority. 

If Judges end this Triple Plea, 

The Lawyers shall bear all the sway. 

If Emperics their verdict give, 
Physicians best of all will thrive. 

lf Bishops arbitrate the case, 

The Priests must have the highest place, 
If Honest, Sober, Wise Men judge, 

Then All the Three away may trudge. 
For let men live in peace and love, 

The Lawyers tricks they need not prove. 
Let them forbear excess and riot, 

They need not feed on Doctor's diet. 

Let them attend what God does teach, 
They need not care what Parsons preach. 
But if men Fools and Knaves will be, 
They ‘ll be Ass-ridden by All Three. 

2. The Triumvirate. 

If mankind would but act sincere, 

The Lawyers tricks they need not fear, 
Nor need they fear the Doctors Bill, 
Would they forbear to gorge und swill. 
That Parson mind not, tho’ your Brother, 
That says one thing and does another 
But if Men Rogues and Fools will be, 
They ‘ll be Aes-ridden by all Three. 

These lines explain the subject of the painting 
of the three disputants referred to by your corre- 
spondent, but I cannot assist him in connecting it 
with the inn sign be mentions, unless it be that 
the inn-holder bad a grudge against a local member 
of one or more of the professions, and so adopted 
the subject on his sign, and a selection of the 
verses on his drinking vessels—most likely the two 
latter ones. Hompnrey Woop. 

Chatham. 


Tue Lerrers or Junius (8" S. ii, 481 ; iii. 49). 
—In considering Lord Chatham’s claims to the 
authorship of Junius, the following editorial foot- 
note to the first of Poplicola’s letters in the fine 
1812 edition may well be reprinted :— 

“‘ This severe invective is aimed against th 
Chatham......The resder, by a Of the 
letters ¢., those signed Junius”) is already acquainted 
with the utter aversion which Junius felt for this nob'e- 


man...... His aversion, however, softened as their poli- 
tical views approxmiated, and was at length converted 
into approbation and eulogy.” 

If Poplicola’s letters, it may be added, are by 
the hand of Junius, as is generally conceded, their 
date and matter render Chatham’s claims absolutely 
untenable. 

Should Gibbon’s claims be further pressed (I 
note with what caution Mr. Epccumse makes his 
suggestion), I should wish to set against them 
certain remarks of his biographer: That “he had no 
taste or capacity whatever” (shade of Junius !) 
“ for politics”; that “he voted steadily with Lord 
North” (the minister “every part of whose 
person,” according to Junius, ‘‘set natural pro- 
portion at defiance”); that “he never approaches 
to a broad survey of politics, or expresses serious 
or settled convictions on home or foreign affairs”; 
that his tone ‘‘ often amounts to levity, and he 
chronicles the most serious measures with an un- 
concern really surprisiog.” So much more evidence 
might be adduced against Gibbon’s claims to share, 
even in the slightest degree, in the Junius honours, 
that I might safely hazard the conjecture that, if 
the names of a bundred tolerably well-known men 
who frequented London at that period were tossed 
into a hat and one of them drawn out, his 
claims would override those of Gibbon. I will 
only add that Gibbon met Pitt in 1780, and was so 
discomfited in argument by his young opponent 
that he took up his hat and left the house in high 
dudgeon. 

While I am far from asserting that Sir Philip 
Francis has not solid claims to be recognized as 
Junius, I confess it appears to me incredible that 
Mr. FitzPatrick’s friend should allow the evidence 
which could settle a question that had been burn- 
ing for a century to pass from his hands into 
oblivion without giving any one else the chance 
of sharing his convictions. 

Hotcomse InGvesy. 


In a pamphlet entitled “Reminiscences of the 
Vaughan Family, and more particularly of Ben- 
jamin Vaughan, LL.D., read before the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, August 2, 
1865. By John Hannibal Sheppard, A.M., Libra- 
rian of the Society. David Clapp & Co., Printers, 
334, Washington Street, Boston,” the following 
noteworthy passage occurs :— 

“ Much has been said, and written, touching the author 
of the celebrated Letters of Junius. The following 
anecdote may throw some light upon it. While astudent- 
at-law in the office of the Hon. Samuel 8. Wilde, he 
invited me to dine at his house, where General Cobb, his 
father-in-law, was making a vitit. There was a large 
party at dinner, among whom was Dr. Vaughan. After 
the dessert, some one started the oft-mooted question, 
Who wrote Junius? Various opinions were expressed. 
Now it must be recollected that thie great assassin of 
character—who hed attacked the Dukes of Grafton and 
Bedford, and also Judge Blackstone and Lord Mansfield, 
with the keenest satire—was also exceedingly harsh on 
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Dr. Vaughan’s father, At last Dr, Vaughan seemed a 
little vexed, and evidently wishing to put an end to the 
conversation, said, ‘I know that William Gerard Hamil- 
ton was the author of the Letters of Junius.’ A dead 
silence followed and the conversation changed.” 

The Dr. Vaughan referred to was possessed of 
considerable talents and general knowledge. He 
was private secretary to Lord Shelburne, sat for 
some time in Parliament as a zealous Whig, and 
was intimate with Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Caven- 
dish, Dr. Price, Dr. Franklin, Sir Charles Blagden, 
Dr. Priestley, Lord Henry Petty (afterward Marquis 
of Lansdowne), the Marquis De la Fayette, H. G. 
Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau, and many other 
distinguished men of the time. He was confiden- 
tially employed in promoting the negotiations for 
peace with America, and his opinion in the matter 
of the authorship of Junius is certainly worthy of 
some respect, Macaulay gives five reasons for his 
opinion that Sir Philip Francis was the author of 
Junius ; similar reasons may be brought forward, 
as the writer of the ‘Reminiscences’ urges, on 
behalf of William Gerard Hamilton, a man of con- 
summate intrigue and great abilities, and much 
like Francis in temperament. Sir W. Draper and 
Dr. Benjamin Vaughan were contemporaries of 
Junius, and believed Hamilton was the author. 
Hamilton was chief secretary in the same office 
with Cumberland, when Lord Halifax was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1760 (see ‘Memoirs of 
Richard Cumberland’). Dr. Benjamin Vaughan’s 
father, Samuel Vaughan, had been charged with 
bribing, or attempting to bribe, with 5,000/. the 
Duke of Grafton in order to obtain for a son the 
lease of an office (Clerk of the Crown) in Jamaica. 
This charge Samuel Vaughan met with “An 
appeal to the Public on bebalf of Samuel Vaughan, 
E+q., in a full and impartial narration of his nego- 
tiation with the Duke of Grafton, &c., and an 
appendix relating to the Public Offices in the 
Island of Jamaica. London, 1770, 8vo.”; but 
this appeal did not, apparently, satisfy the exacting 
Junius, although, as stated therein, 

“it was well known that Commissions in the Army were 
publicly sold and in the Navy also privately, a relation 
of Samuel Vaughan’s, although bred up in the army from 
infancy—a soldier of known worth—wounded also in the 
service of his country, even this man was obliged to 
purcbased every commiesion from a pair of colors to 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel.” 

That an offer of 5,000/. was made to the Duke of 
Grafton by Samuel Vaughan does not seem to 
have been denied. 


A correspondent, advocating the supposed claims 
Lord Chatham, asks, “ Why impossible?” Well, 
for two main reasons, 

1, Junius declares himself utterly unknown, 
stating that he worked single handed. Now, a 
secret known to two or more dissociated people is 
no secret at all. If any such two persons are con- 
stantly in communication, something will ooze out ; 


but Junius is still unknown. The process of in- 
vestigation has been by exhaustion; one by one 
| the claimants are found disqualified by some fatal 
objection ; so at present one only holds the field. 
2. Lord Chatham was a public man, much 
watched; sometimes “‘in office,” often “out of 
town,” and frequently invalided. These drawbacks 
amount to a disqualification ; for, when in office, he 
could not violently attack any of his coadjutors 
and remain unknown; his policy was frequently 
denounced by Junius. Such a public character, 
in or out of town, could not confer daily with any 
one outside his immediate circle without detection ; 
and all within his circle have been dismissed 
already, except one who communicated through the 
intermediary of a third, well-known map, also a 
public character. A. Hatt. 


Mr. Epccumse’s communication foreshadows 
a possible “ spirited revival of the Junius question” 
as shortly to be expected, and gives the names of 
twelve persons once suspected of the authorship 
of the famous letters, but “one after another 
acquitted, leaving Sir Philip Francis alone in the 
field.” A reopening the case will, no doubt, 
make room and place for other and new claimants 
to the mysterious inheritance, and therefore I 
desire to draw attention to a work entitled ‘ Junius 
Discovered, by Frederick Griffin, of the City of 
Montreal, advocate. The object of the work, an 
octavo volume of some 300 pages, was to link the 
identity of Junius with that of Thomas Pownall, 
Governor of Massachusetts circa 1760, and from 
1767 to 1780 a distivguished member of the 
House of Commons. The author (Mr. Griffin, 
now deceased) has shown much industry and 
research in the collating of his facts, marshals them 
ingeniously, succeeds in making out a fairly good 
ease for his client, and his book should not be 
overlooked in the *‘ court of review,” which Mr. 
Epccomee leads us to look for, of the ‘* Junius 
question,” interest in which will never flag while 
the secrecy shrouding the writer of the tenchant 
letters remains. The book referred to, a very 
interesting one apart from whatever value it may 
have “in court,” was published in 1854 (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., and Triibner & Co., 
London). It is needless to add that the name 
Pownall is not of those in Mr. Epccumsr’s list of 
“ suspected persons.” W. Suan ty. 

Montreal. 


A PREposiTion FOLLOWED BY A 
S. ii. 488).—The passage quoted by Mr. Bayne 
from the Saturday Review 1s but one illustration 
of the perverse ideas about the relative pronoun 
which are current among literary people. The 
objective is misused for the nominative and vice 
| vers@, not merely by newspaper reporters, but by 
men of note, in phrases like the following: ‘‘ A 
man whom his contemporaries considered was 
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unsurpassed in his art’’; ‘‘ Consider who the king 
your father sends” (Shakespeare, ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ II. i. 2). Since the publication of Mr. 
Baywyer’s note the solecism he protests against has 
been repeated by the editor of the Nineteenth Cen- 


side by side with that dirty fellow?” whereas 
** comes exterior” distinctly means giving the wall 
and walking outside. J. Carrick Moore. 


Anoetica Catatani (8 ii. 485).—On the 


tury (January, 1893) in his article on the late authority of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ s.v., it is 


Laureate. We are told at p. 169 that on certain 
occasions Tennyson ‘‘ spoke openly to whomsoever 
might be” in his company; and there is a far 
worse bit of syntax at p. 179, where Tennyson is 
made by Mr. Knowles’s ungrammatical pen to say 
of a wounded knight “ he slowly crawled to whither 
his brother lay.” What a pity the knight did not 
perform the return journey, so that Mr. Knowles 
might have penned “ from Tennyson’s lips” (!) that 
“he crawled back from whence his brother lay” ! 
I suppose those who see nothing amiss in such 
sentences as “I love whomsoever loves you” and 
‘* He spoke to whomsoever might be there” are 
not so silly as to defend ‘‘ I love whom loves you,” 
‘*He spoke to whom might be there.” &c. The 
particle -soever, which blinds them to bad grammar, 
has no more grammatical influence in an English 
phrase than -cumgue has ina Latin. An analogy 
with Byron’s “‘ Whom the gods love die young” 
(‘Don Juan,’ iv. 12) cannot be urged in defence. 
The analogy would be exact only if the sentence 
read “ The gods love whom die young.” If, how- 
ever, we transpose it into the order ‘‘ Die young 
whom the gods love,” we see that there is an 
ellipsis of the antecedent, which is what always 
happens in the absolute construction of the relative. 
The phrase of the Saturday Review, as well as of 
the Nineteenth Century, is an example of this 
construction, and must be corrected as Mr. 
proposes. ADAMANT. 


Watnyvrs (8 ii. 364).—In Thomas Wils- 
ford’s ‘ Nature’s Secrets,’ 1665, p. 144, it is stated 
that “great store of walnuts and almonds presage 
a plentiful year of corn, especially filberds.”’ 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


CaTHERINeE Macautay Epmunp Burke 
(8 S. ii. 527).—If G. F. R. B. will communicate 
with me I can show him a copy of the pamphlet to 
which he refers. M. I. F. Brickpate. 

8, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


How will this do ?— 
But right faire was hir here, I wol not lie, 
Chaucer, ‘ The Reves Tale,’ 


E. H. M. 


Taxixe Watt §. ii. 386, 536).—The 
passage immediately preceding that quoted by 
Mr. Pickrorp from Horace would, methinks, 
prove his case better :-— 2 

ne tamen illi 
Tu comes exterior, si postulet, ire recuses. 


said of this celebrated singer 

“that the throat from which these wondrous sounds pro- 
ceeded was physically of such dimensions that a physician, 
when called to look upon it, declared he could have 
passed down it a penny roll.” 

She possessed a magnificent commanding person 
and fine expressive countenance. Madame Cata- 
lani was born in 1780 or 1784, and died at Paris 
in 1849. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Srece or Buyrarry (8 S. ii. 468).—Admiral 
Penn’s account is given in Granville Penn’s 
‘Memorials’ of that officer. The affair was well 
contested, and the victory a credit to the native 
Irish army, under its general, Lord Muskerry. 

P. 8S. P. Conner. 

Philadelphia. 


Roman oF SUBSERVIENCE (8% 
S. ii. 528).—See the ‘ Pontificale Romanum,’ “ De 
Consecratione Electi ad Episcopum ”:— 

Forma Juramenti. 
“ Ego N, Electus Ecclesia N.ab hac hora in antea 
fidelis et odediens ero Beato Petro Apostolo, Sanctaeque 
Romane Ecclesiz, et Domino Nostro, Domino N, 
N. suisque successoribus canonice intrantibus,” &c, 
It was made imperative that such an oath 
should be taken in ‘ Decretal.’ Greg. ix. 1. i. tit. vi. 
De Electione,” c. iv. There is a full examination 
of the oath in all points in Archbishop Bramhall’s 
* Works’ (passim), with A. W. Haddan’s notes. 
A.C. L. Ep. Mars#att, 


If Mr. Hooper will turn to the account of the 
consecration of Dr. Vaughan as Archbishop of 
Westminster in the papers of the period—the past 
summer—he will find the text of this terrific oath. 
This I state from memory alone, but feel perfectly 
confident that I myself so read it. And any Roman 
Catholic paper—such as the Tablet, to wit—will 
certainly give the whole text. 
BLounDELLE-Burton. 

Barnes Common. 


§S. iii. 47).—EztTakit seems to be 
under a misapprehension as to the words to which 
he refers. The words are perfectly correct, but 
they are in the subjunctive mood of the verbs. As 
regards bhios, this word is a contraction for the 
longer but more correct form bhitheas, which form, 
however, is more rarely used than the shorter one. 
I may say that in both the copies of the Gaelic 
version of the Scriptures in my possession the form 
bhios seems to be adopted for the future subjunc- 
tive, while the future indicative is, of course, 


“* Utne tegam,” &c., merely means “Shall I walk 


bithiah ; ¢. g., Leviticus xiii, 14, “‘ Ach an uair a 
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bhios feoil dhearg r'a faicion air, bithiah e neo- circumflex accent in English type. The accent is 


ghlan,” i. ¢., “ but when there shall be red flesh to 
be seen on him, he shall be unclean,” or, as the 
A.V. has it, “ But when raw flesh appeareth in him, 
he shall be unclean.” Ezrakit will. find the con- 
tractions, &c., used in the subjanctive of the verb 
bi referred to in Stewart's ‘ Gaelic Grammar,’ 1879, 
p. 69, although a complete list is not given. 
E. R. 
Glasgow 


Parciter, Derinc, Fernizs §, ii. 
448, 517).—I note the suggestion that Dering 
equates Dearling; if this is true of the Sir 
Edward Dering, Kot. or Bart., he can hardly 
have belonged to the Kentish family of Surrenden 
(A.-S. dearran, German dauern, Latin durus). 
Henry Dering, of Pevington, son of the first 
baronet, born 1632, married —— Peke, and left a 
son named Edward. Sir Edward, the first baronet, 
had a brother named Henry, born 1615, so uncle 
to Henry of Pevington. A. Hatt. 


Sauispury Missau (8 §. ii. 528 ; iii, 56).— 
When I replied it did not occur to me at the 
moment that Lord Bute’s translation is of the pre- 
sent Roman, not of the Sarum Breviary. 

J. ¥. 


Bishop atfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Lord Bute’s translation is of the Roman, not the 
Sarum Breviary. It may be mentioned that por- 
tions of the Sarum Missal and Breviary are still 
used by Catholic ecclesiastics in Mass and office in 


~ oH on the feasts of certain English saints, | 
an 


the York Missal in the same way. 
Grorce Ancvs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Cusack axp Luttrett Ericrams §. xi. 
272).—In the above I find anote relating to Henry 
Luttrell, in which the statement of one Hardiman, 
who reported on the Irish Records, and Lord West- 
meath’s investigation of the charges made against 
Henry Luttrell are referred to. Where are these 
to be found ? Q. | 


‘*To THREEP” (8" §, ii, 325, 452, 491; iii. 53). | 
—In ‘Glossographia Anglicum Novo’ I find 
“Threep (north word), to affirm positively, 
obstinately, to persist in.” This seems more con- | 
sonant to the sense of the word in the phrase ‘‘ Ye | 
won’t threep that down my throat,” than its older | 
meaning, to ‘convict, refute.” | 

C. A. Waite. 


rarely, if ever, given to the word by French writers 
or printers. Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


“ Arpatet ” §. ii. 429).—The word I allude 
/to is in origin identical with an astrological 
term, almuten, which, in the astrological sense, 
will be found exhaustively explained in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary, but in the secondary sense 
above referred to it has never been bracketed with 
almuten before, and therefore the following scheme, 
showing its primarily related and subsequently 
more and more divergent spellings, should prove as 
interesting as I believe it to be original :— 

1. Almutel, in Agrippa and Barrett, who say: 
‘Holy tables and papers likewise serve to this 
effect, being especially imposed and consecrated, 

| such as the almutel of Solomon,” and so ov. 

| 2. Almudel of Solomon, in a story called ‘ Mars 
being in the Eighth House,’ in a Christmas num- 
ber of the Graphic. 

3. “ Almadel, Key of Salomon the King, the 
| fourth book, transcribed from the original manvu- 
script by Mr. Hockley.” See List of Books, chiefly 
from his Library, now on sale at the prices affixed 

by George Redway. 
4. ‘Les Vraies Clavicules du Roi Salomon,’ par 
| Armadel, in Catalogue of the Lansdowne Manu- 
| scripts in the British Museum. 

5. ‘ Arbatel of Magick,’ translated into English 
by Robert Turner. Also ‘ Arbatel de Magia 
Veterum,’ both translation and original, in British 
Museum Catalogue. J. Piatt, Jun. 


I have been hoping to see some reply as to the 
usage of the word above alluded to; but nothing 
having yet appeared, I venture to inform your 
correspondent that, in addition to the German and 
Latin versions mentioned by him, there is also an 
English version in the British Museum Catalogue ; 
but instead of being under the correct heading, it ix 
only to be found under that of ‘‘ H. C. Agrippa,” 
where it is described as translated into English by 
Robert Turner. W. Brooks. 


Sr. Curneert (8 ii. 386, 449, 498, 535; 
iii. 53).—Your correspondent J. T. F. bas written 
to me asking for a reference to any original autho- 
rity for the pre-Reformation dedication of Darbam 
Cathedral to St. Cuthbert, or to SS. Mary and Cutb- 
bert. I have mislaid his address; but perhaps you 
will allow me to refer him in your columns to the 
list of Northumbrian churches compiled by Prior 


CuAver(8" §. iii, 68).—Littré, in citing Scheler’s | Wessington (1416-1446), and affixed above the 
chaslet (a fictitious diminutive of casa) as the | choir door of the Cathedral of Durbam. Included 
origin of chalet, says he inclines to see in the word | in this list is the following: “In Dunelmensi 
a contraction of castelletum. Brachet merely says | comitatu, Ecclesia Cathedralis Dunelm. S. Mari 
of chalet that it is Swiss, from the patois of the | et S. Cuthb. de Cestria similiter.” In his tract 
Grisons. The query suggests the remark that the ‘ De Orig. Ord. Monacb.,’ fol. 30, the prior refers 
a of chalet is almost invariably furnished with a | to this catalogue as that of ‘‘ ecclesix et capelle in 
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honore Sancti Cuthberti dedicate.” The list itself 
was transcribed, if I mistake not, by Dr. Christo- 
pher Hunter, of Durham, in his ‘ Ancient Rites 
and Monuments of the Church of Durham,’ 1733. 
I have not seen this work, but J. T. F. has pro- | 
bably access to it in one or other of the Durham | 
libraries. Oswatp, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


smothered with long pages of “skip matter” most 
wearisome ; and he has wholly failed to fathom the 
secret philosophy of the break-down of the French 
system and fall of Napoleon. Such words as 
Dantesque, Patavinity, Shakesperian, Miltonic, 
and so on, are worth preserving ; but the works of 


| Zola add nothing to standard literature, and can 


only serve to show to what a depth of impurity 


| novels can descend, and what a prurient taste had 


Earty Hovrs ror (8" ii. 483).— 
When Tennyson uses “offset” to denote the 
daughter of Henry VIII, does he not employ a| 
most uncommon expression? Has any author | 
before his time so used the word?! According to | 
the ‘ Dictionarium Rusticum, Urbanicum, et | 
Botanicum,’ 1726, “ offsets” are “young shoots | 
that spring and grow from roots that are round, | 
tuberous, or bulbous; also the loose, outward | 
brown skins in tulips, onions, &c. I suppose that | 
Tennyson has used the word on the analogy of 
“‘ offspring” and “ offshoot.” The latter word has 
been used by Barham in ‘ The Spectre of Tapping- 
ton,’ sub fin.: “Some years have since rolled 
on ; the union has been crowned with two or three 
tidy little off-shoots from the family tree.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tae Royat Scots Grers S. ii. 509 ; iii. 
36).—In ‘ Famous Regiments of the British Army’ 
(pp. 225-6), by W. H. Davenport Adams, THory- 
FIELD will find Claverhouse’s own account of the 
fight at Drumelog. In it he calls his horse a 
“rone,” and distinguishes between his own 
“troupe” and the dragoons. In those days roan 
was ‘‘a certain Colour in Horses, a bay, black, or 
Sorrel Colour, intermixed all over with white or 
grey Hairs” (Bailey). J. F. Maysereu. 


Liverpool. 


| 


| to be catered for in the last quarter of the nine- 


teenth century. If Zolaesque means anything, 
it can only mean licentious exaggeration of the 
grossest and foulest Holywell Street literature. 

E. Cospnam Brewer. 


In addition to the Zola derivatives supplied to 
the editor of the ‘ N. E. D.,’ with their respective 
authorities, let me suggest some other varieties. 
Why not Zolaese, Zolaitic, Zolaitical, or Zolastic ? 
Then we might have the Zolaphil or Zolaphilist, 
and Zolaphilisms; or, perhaps, philo-Zolaites, 
philo-Zolaisms, &c. As we are all authorities 
nowadays, ignorant as well as learned, there seems 
little doubt that in our strainings after originality 
these and many other varieties, bad as they may 
be, will spring into existence with authority suf- 
ficient for inclusion in our standard work. ‘‘O 
tempora! O mores!” A. Z. 


Mr. Ranpatet deserves our thanks for his note. 
Any one who applies a reductio ad absurdum to 


the system under which the ‘N. E. D.’ is now 
edited will be applauded by those who, like my- 
self, think that the ‘ Dictionary’ is labouring 
under too heavy a burden. 
collector becomes the editor as little as its collec- 
| tion adorns his great undertaking. 


The office of rubbish 


Hotcomse IncLesy. 
(8 S. iii, 25).—In 


“Zotaesgve” (8 §S. ii. 468 ; iii.54).—I am quite | connexion with the note of H. H. S. on this sub- 


of Krtuicrew's opinion that this word is not| ject, it may be useful to remember that Mr. R. 
required, and if introdaced would be most mis-| Roberts, of Boston, Lincs., gave, in No. 3126 of 
leading. Zola is best known for that disgusting | the Atheneum, an interesting example of the use 
lock-and-key literature which every father of a of the word translator as an equivalent for cobbler. 
family keeps out of general sight ; and in his last The illustration was quoted from Brathwaite’s 
book, the ‘ Débicle,’ the true Zolaesque part is a| ‘ Dranken Barnabee’s Journal ’:— 
chapter of the same unsavoury kind. If the word To the Translator. 
were introduced into our language it would be That paltry patcher is a bald translater, 
associated with the novels which have made the Whose aule bores at the words but not the matter: 
name of Zola synonymous with licentious realism But this Translator makes good use of ea 
of the grossest character. I lived in Paris for many 
years, and saw what is called “ life”; I mixed with G. Yarrow Batpoce. 
all sorts of people, and lived at times in private Atptve ‘ Swirr,’ 1833 (8" S. iii. 28).—I possess 
F rench families, Although, no doubt, I saw much | complete set of the “Aldine Series of the 
which shocked my English sensibilities, and much | British Poets,” published by Bell & Daldy, about 
that was commercially dishonest, impure, and | 1370, being, I believe, the third edition. The 
licentious, I cannot but think that Zola has most | psgination 128-134 in vol. ii. of Swift is wanting, 
grossly caricatured his countrymen, and that his | while the poems contained therein are accurately 
é laesquism cannot fail to be ephemeral. His | described and paged in the table of contents. 
Débacle’ touchee on a very sore subject, and bas | Everarp Home Coiemay. 
certain “‘ purple patches” of cozsiderable power, | 71, Brecknock Road, 
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Pacanini’s Paysic : Leroy (8 S. iii, 28).— | the North of England, I fancy, would generally be 
Doubtless this was Leroy’s purgative, a well-known | called an ‘‘ apple pie.” It is to be made in a pie- 
proprietary medicine. It is a syrup of scammony, | dish, without « bottom crust; an “apple tart” 
jalap, vegetable turbith, senna, and brandy, of | would not be made ina pie-dish, would have a 
various strengths, the strongest being an exceed-| bottom crust, and be usually ornamented with 
ingly drastic compound, and quite certain to upset | strips of paste on the top crossing one another 
anybody’s “intestinal functions” if taken in| diagonally. The above would probably apply to 
quantity. C. C. B. | all pies or tarts made of fruit. 


Pre: Tart (8 S. ii 527).—There are, I believe, 
two principal theories in respect to this burning| A ywnrose GwiNeTT (8 S. ii. 447, 535 ; iii, 56).— 
question. The first holds that a pie contains meat, | The story was dramatized under the title “ Ambrose 
and a tart fruit, whether fresh or preserved. The | Gwinett, a Sea-side Story : a Melo-Drama, in Three 
second asserts that either may be contained in pie | 4 ots By Douglas Jerrold.” It is in French’s (late 
ortart; but that a pie is closed by atop crust, while | Lacy’s) Acting Edition, No. 1285, with the usual 
a tart is open. I am an uncompromising advocate « Engraving, and remarks by D. G.” It was ze- 
of the latter view; and I notice that the ‘Com- | yived and acted a few years ago at the little theatre 
Pleat Cook,’ printed for Obadiah Blagrave, at the | attached tothe Royal Marines Barracks at Walmer. 
sign of the Black Bear, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, | 7 ajso possess a copy of the original book (not just 
1683, speaks of an Olive Pye and a Partridge | now accessible). The title and frontispiece agree, 
Tart. It was an apple pie—not a tart—which A/T] believe, with Mr. J. R. Brows’s description, 
ate, B bit, and © cut, when J assisted at the process | ang there is no date; but I have hitherto attri- 
aS my Barsery. HERMENTRUDE. | buted the publication to quite the early part of 

The late Lord Dudley had no notion of a dinner | the eighteenth century. ~ LR. 
without apple pie. “God bless my soul! No| Walmer. 
apple pie,” he was heard to mutter at Prince) Reeps (8 S. ii. 327, 433, 517; iii. 52).—The 
Esterhazy’s. Hayward says that this noble amateur | text of my ‘English Church Furniture’ (published 
insisted on calling his favourite viand a “ pie,” | jn } 866) was written by me with reed pens of my 
contending that “‘tart” was applicable only to) own making. The notes were, so far as I remember, 
open pastry. Lord Alvanley would have an apricot written with ordinary quill pens. My reason for 
tart on his sideboard all the year round, and| ysing reed pens on this occasion was that they are 
with him it was always an apricot tart. harder than quills, and will at the same time make 

Bat all tarts are pies, though all pies are not| 4 broad line. This was an advantage when pre- 
tarts. Pastry is the generic term for all culinary paring copy for what had to be printed in what is 
preparations that are served on layers, or in cases, | | nown as record-type. Epwarp Peacock. 
open or closed, of farinaceous paste ; and “ pie” is 
the contraction of this generic term. ‘‘Tart,”| Sir Sranpish Harrstonce (8™ §&. ii. 367, 
though, is paste twisted—torta—into fancy shapes. | 492).—In Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’ (second 
A pie, open or closed, may be called a tart when | edition, 1844, p. 608) nothing at all is said about 
any portion of its paste has been twisted or fanci- | the marriage of Sir Standish, on whom a baronetcy 
fally manipulated by the maker. So that pies | was conferred in 1681. R. F. 8. 
may consist of flesh or fish and yet be tarts; a i 
and tarts may be of fruit and yet be pies. Warer-mitt (8 S. iii. 7).—I am unable to 

W. F. Watter. | refer your correspondent of he 
is i mitted t 
In South (Hola) pie poplany may be permed 
used to signify a dish covered with paste, equally | the English proverb, “ The mill cannot grind with 
whether the contents are meat or fruit. A tart is | the no hn a pact » This proverb is in Ray’s 
an flat piece of paste, baked on a oF| collection, and also in G. Herbert's ‘ Ontlandish 
and containing T. Proverbs,’ 1640. F. C. Brrgseck Terry. 


J. F. Manseros. 


“The mill will never grind [again] with the 
| water that is past” is assigned in the ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations’ to ‘The Water-mill’ of 
“MacCallum”; but I remember that some other 
answer traced the words to a German source, which 
I cannot now recall. Este. 


[See 7* S, iii. 209, 299; x. 508; xi. 79, 139.] 


A tart is properly a ‘‘ turn-over”; French tourte, 
from Lat. torta, pp.f. of torquere. (See Skeat.) 
But by usage the word has long been applied, 
by extension of sense, to all sorts of fruit pies, and | 
even mince pies. J.T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Mrs. Beeton, in her well-known ‘ English- 
woman's Cookery Book,’ has a recipe for making Diprrcus or tar (8* 
an “apple tart or pie,” which describes what in §, iii, 8).—I have among my notes a memorandum 
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of the Ten Commandments being exhibited in an 
English church in 1488. Unfortunately I have 
not noted in what church they were. The reference 
is Archeologia, vol. xlv. p. 119. I cannot, of 
course, be certain, but it is probable that this copy 
of the Ten Commandments was in the form of a 
diptych. ASTARTE. 


Tootu-srusHeEs (7 S. vi. 247, 292, 354; vii. 
29, 291, 414; ix. 37; xii. 96).—The antiquity of 
the tooth-brush has been much discussed in 
‘N. & Q.’ I think 1739 furnished the earliest 
record of the article, unless the ** Turkish tooth- 
brush” which Mr. AtFrep Newton found men- 
tioned among the “utensils” in the ‘Museum 
Tredescantianum ’ (London, 1656) were a real 
brush, and not a stick to serve the purpose of one. 
* Memoirs of the Verney Family’ gives us a glimpse 
of the article a few years earlier. The author 
says (vol. ii. pp. 234, 235):— 

“While powder and patches are among the ordinary 
toilette necessaries, tooth-brushes are new and costly 
luxuries, as late as in 1649, an English friend asks Sir 
Ralph to inquire for him in Paris for the ‘little brushes 
for making cleane of the teeth, most covered with sylver 
an some few with gold and sylver Twiste, together with 
some Petits Bouettes {British for Boites] to put them 
in, 

Sr. Swirary. 
Parntine oF ‘ Evatne’ sy Wattis (8* iii. 
47).—Mr. Henry Wallis’s picture of the knights 
taking the dead Elaine from the barge in which 
she had drifted down to Camelot ie, or was quite 
lately, in the collection of Mr. Holbrook Gaskell, 
of Allerton, Liverpool. It was sold at Mr. Plint’s 
(not Flint’s) sale in 1862, and again with Mr. 
Pender’s pictures in 1873. F. G. S. 


“To pone” (8 S. ii. 190, 312, 456; iii. 32). 
—If Dr. Brewer wants a quotation from a later 
and a lesser poet, he cannot do better than take 
Hood’s lines: — 

You thought I was buried deep, 
Quite decent-like and chary, 
But from ber grave in Mary-bone, 
They ‘ve come and boned your Mary. 
* Mary's Ghost,’ 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Cot. Cuarters (8" §S, ii. 428; iii. 34).—There 
is a long and interesting account in Caulfield’s 
‘Remarkable Persons,’ vol. iii. pp. 170, 188, of 
this licentious man. He was a native of Scotland, 
and married the daughter of Mr. Pencaiiland, one 
of the lords of sessions, by whom he had one 
daughter, who was married in 1720 to the fourth 
Earl of Wemyss. He led a most profligate life, 
and was convicted of rape, and sentenced to death 
at the Old Bailey in February, 1729, but by the 
influence of his son-in-law obtained a pardon. He 
did not long survive this disgrace, but died 


| Feb. 24, 1732, aged fifty-six years, He left the bulk 

of his large estate to his grandson, the second son 

of the Earl of Wemyss. Jas. B. Morris, 
Eastbourne. 


Cuvurcn Brasses (8" §. iii. 26).—Ie it is neces- 
sary for the vicar to go to the north side of the 
altar—a necessity which I cannot quite see—surely 
the best course to adopt, in order to save the brasses 
from further injury, is his second proposition of 
placing the slab upright against the wall. And I 
would suggest the insertion of a small brass plate 
on the floor recording what had been done. This 
would relieve J. W. from any charge of vandalism. 

A. 

Might I suggest to J. W. that he should keep 
the brass in its present position, but place a bit of 
carpet over it to protect it from damage by the 
vicar’s boots? It would be none the less accessible 
for inspection. J. H. M. 


Nat. Ler’s ‘ ALEXANDER THE Great’ 
iii. 66).—Mr. Sidney Lee is in error. The ‘‘ ful- 
some dedication to the Duchess of Portsmouth ” is 
prefixed to Nat. Lee’s ‘Gloriana in the Court of 
Augustus Cesar,’ and not to ‘ The Rival Queens, or 
the Death of Alexander the Great.’ What a dedica- 
tion it was, too! ‘* Your Grace, who as You are 
the Brightest, are likewise the Noblest Object in 
the World”! There is only one dedication to 
‘The Rival Queens,’ 1677, and that is “to the 
Right Honourable John, Earl of Mulgrave.” 

F. W. Rosiyson. 


With respect to the dedication of this play, I 
find that I should have written John Sheffield, 
Earl of Mulgrave, instead of “ the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth.’’ Lord Mulgrave was subsequently created 
Marquis of Normanby and Duke of Buckingham- 
shire. He died in 1720. Sipyey Ler. 


In a valuable collection of old plays in the Pen- 
zance Library are two separate copies of the above 
play, quarto, one dated 1677, the other 1690. 
Both contain the epistle dedicatory complete from 
which Mr. Brack quotes, which is addressed to 
‘* John, Earl of Mulgrave.” The ‘‘ fulsome dedica- 
tion to the Duchess of Portsmouth ” is prefixed to 
two copies of Lee’s ‘ Sophonisba,’ dated 1697 and 
1704. 8. C. 

Penzance Library. 


Morant’s ‘ History or Essex (8 S. ii. 143, 
234, 293, 418, 536 ; iii. 59).—I think there can be 
little doubt but that Peter Muilman was the author, 
to acertain extent, and patron of this work. In 
his signed preface he says: “1a the Writing Part 
I have very little contributed, except in my own 
Parishes of the Hedinghams and the Yeldhams, 
where my Property lies.” The question remains 
Who did write it, or who was the editor, as he calls 


himself? I believe it was Henry Bate, later Sir 
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Henry Bate Dudley, whose father was rector of 
North Fambridge, in this county, and resided at 
Chelmsford. As the Rev. Cxcit Deepes says, I 
shall hope to go more fully into this question in an 
early number of the Hssex Review, and shall be 
very glad of any information that can be contri- 
buted through your pages or privately. 
Epwarp A. Fitcs. 
Maldon, Essex, 


Tue Forre Famity (8™ S. iii. 68).—In the 
Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyoe, near the burial-place of the Ellisons, is a 
tablet bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ Near 
this Place lies the Body of Teas Furye, who died 
March 17", 1792, aged 24 Years.” Burke’s ‘Com- 
moners,’ 1833, vol. iv. p. 39, under the heading 
*Lowe, of Bromsgrove,” names Mrs. Ellison’s 
sister “ Elizabeth,’ not ‘‘Mary”: ‘*The Rev. 
Thomas Lowe, rector of Chelsea, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and coheir (with her sister Mrs. 
Ellison) of Col. Furye, of Fernbam, in Berkshire, 
and of Norbiton House, Surrey,” &c. 

Ricu. Wetrorp. 


‘Tae Mayor of Wigan’ S. x. 107, 172, 
254).—H. T. F. may be referred to a copy of 
Hillary Butler’s tale, ‘ The Mayor of Wigan,’ 8vo., 
Lond., 1760, preserved in the Gough Collection at 
the Bodleian Library. A second copy is to be 
found in the Library of the Incorporated Law 
Society (prees-mark 118 C.). 

Dasiet Hipwect. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Pictore or THe Hoty Taiyitr §. ii. 89, 
152, 395 ; iii. 53).—I am much obliged to O. for 
his note on this subject. But I venture to remind 
him that Didron lays it down that after about the 
middle of the fourteenth century the mode of 
portraying the Holy Trinity was entirely given 
up. Therefore the fifteenth century instance, 
quoted by me, of the First and Second Persons 
having features quite alike and both youthful, is 
noteworthy and uacommon. H. J. Movte. 

Dorchester, 


Casar’s Sworp (8" S. ii. 208, 352).—E. A. H. 
having had his question answered by Mx. Bos- 
WELL-Ston«, would perhaps like also to know 
that Wace (‘Roman de Brut,’ 4217), Layamon 
(‘ Brut,’ i. 326, lL. 12), and Robert of Brunne 
(‘Story of Eugland,’ Rolls ed., 1. 4488) mention 
the sword by its Latin name, each stating that 
this was inscribed on the hilt. Robert of 
Gloucester (‘Chron.,’ Rolls ed., |. 1142) gives 
us only the translation of the name, “it was rede 
dep icluped.” F, Apams. 


Evan ii. 529).—Ia reply to your corre- 
spondent, there can be no doubt that the above is 


name written in old Welsh “Ieuan,” but pro- 
nounced Evan, in the same way that the similar 
word “Ieuanc,” differing from the above by the 
addition of one letter, was shown by Henry Sweet 
to be popularly pronounced ‘‘ Evanc ” in his study 
of the ‘Spoken North Welsh’ about ten years ago. 
J. Puart, Jun. 


The following quotation from Richards’s ‘ Welsh 
and English Dictionary’ (1839) answers your 
correspondent’s question: “Jewan, s.m. John. 
Hence some families of the name of Evans, retain- 
ing the old orthography, write Ievans.” May we 
not have here the source of the names Jevons, 
Jeavons? F. Apams. 


“THE LAST PEPPERCORN BREAKS THE CAMEL’S 
pack” (8 §. iii, 48).—1 have always understood 
the words of the proverb to be “ It is the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back,” and the phrase in 
this form will be found, with its meaning explained, 
in Dixon’s ‘Dictionary of Idiomatic English 
Phrases’ (1891, p. 319), where two modern 
instances of its use are given. The Rev. Ep. 
MaRSHALL inserted a query in ‘N. & Q.’ (5" 58. 
x. 289), respecting two old forms of the proverb, 
viz., “It is the last feather which breaks the 
horse’s back,” and ‘‘ The last ounce which breaks 
the camel’s back.” J. F. Mayserog. 

Liverpool. 


Some years ago a similar query was put as to 
the expressions “ The last feather which breaks the 
horse's back,” and “ The last ounce which breaks 
the camel's back,’”’ with a reference to the use of the 
former by Archbishop Bramhall in 1645 (5" S, x. 
289). That query does not appear to have elicited 
any reply. The most usual form is ‘‘ The last 
straw which breaks the camel’s back.” CC. E. 


I have never heard ‘‘ peppercorn” used in the 
above proverbial expression, but “straw.” The 
use of the proverb in English seems to be modern. 
I cannot find the proverb in Hazlitt’s collection. 
The following form of it occurs in Fuller’s ‘ Gno- 
mologia,’ 1732: ‘*’Tis the last feather that breaks 
the horse’s back.” Bohn’s ‘Handbook of Pro- 
verbs’ has ‘‘’Tis the last straw that breaks the 
borse’s back.” Has some would-be wit added the 
peppercorn? One is constantly meeting with some 
familiar quotation, expression, or proverb garbled 
to suit the writer’s fancy. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


There are many other variants of this proverb. 
For instance, ‘‘ The last feather which breaks the 
horse’s back,” “‘ The last ounce which breaks the 
camel's back.” The Rev. E. in 
*N. & Q.’ (5" S. x. 289) supplied an extract 
from Archbishop Bramhall’s ‘ Vindication of True 
Liberty against Mr. Hobbes,’ showing that the 


e English phonetic rendering of the Christian 


latter expression was written by Bramhall in 1645 
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in consequence of a conversation between Hobbes 
and himself, but not published till 1655. Can an 
earlier date of its use be furnished ? 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. By Austin Dobson. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Mr. Austin Dosson holds the English eighteenth cen- 
tury “in fee.’ His works upon Steele. Hogarth, and 
other celebrities are as authoritative as they are delight- 
ful. His latest volume consists of a reprint of short 
papers, most of them contributed to American magazines, 
and previously unprinted in London, They constitute 
enchanting reading, and the volume which contains 
them may be turned to at any moment with a certainty 
of instruction and enjoyment. Among the subjects, 
twenty in al!, are ‘ Prior’s Kitty,’ ‘ Fielding’s Voyage to 
Lisbon,’ ‘Bewick’s Tailpieces,” ‘Hanway's Travels,’ 
*Gray’s Library, and ‘A Day at Strawberry Hill.’ 
Genial, erudite, picturesque, brilliant, the papers cannot 
easily be overpraised. What is best and most character- 
istic in the last century can scarcely be presented to us 
@ more vivacious, more lifelike, or more agreeable 
orm. 


Science in Arcady, By Grant Allen. 
Bullen.) 

Mr. Graxt ALLEN will none of London. To the grey 
and gloomy haunts of the cab-horse and the stock- 
broker be prefers the fields. It is open to him so 
to do, In this, as in other things, men are divided 
into two camps. He pleads eloquently in defence of his 
own views, and will convince all who agreed with him 
from the outset. We, at least, are not going to express 
any diesent, and we will own that he turns his residence 
in pastoral Surrey to good account. His latest volume 
—if it is still the latest, for one doth “tread upon 
another's heels of reprints from Longman's, 
the Cornhill, and the Gentleman's, and constitutes an 
important contribution to the science of natural history. 
The articles, indeed, deserve, and will repay, careful 
study, Many are the results of exploration of more or 
less remote countries, One is a dim recollection of old 
Jamaican experiences, a second isa result of a visit to 
Luxor, a third was sketched in situ in Florence by a 
window that looked across the valley to Fiesole. Where- 
soever obtained, they are all worth reading, and the 
volume that contains them will be a source of unending 
delight to the naturalist. 


Robert Browning's Prose Life of Strofford. With an 
Introduction by C. H. Firth and Forewords by F. J. 
Furnivall. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Iy we look at this volume simply as a contribution to 

the expository literature of the seventeenth century, we 

cannot give ita high place. Much has been discovered 
since Browning wrote, and we are all of us able to take 
less prejudiced views than we were years ago. The 
motive tor this reiesue has not been to add to our dis- 
tinctness of view as to the troubled days of Charles |., 
but to throw light on the character of its author. From 
this point of view it is valuable, as it shows that Brown- 
ing, although a great poet, was, nevertheless, an indus- 
trious worker. Here and there we come upon distinctly 

tical touches, such as none but one possessed of the 
aculty of “vision” could Lave written ; but by far the 


(Lawrence & 


greater part of the volume gives the reader the idea 
an industrious compilation, and little more. As helping 
to complete the works of one of the greatest of our con- 
temporaries, it must ever bave a certain value, which it 
cannot possess as an addition to biographical literature. 

From a notice contained in the volume before us we 
gather that Browning’s ‘ Essay on Shelley,’ which was 
written as an introduction to the spurious letters, is 
shortly to be reissued. Our memory of it is but dim, as 
we bave not read it since that clever forgery (which 
deluded many others as well as Browning) startled the 
world. If our recollection does not mislead us, Brown- 
ing’s contribution was of a high order of merit. 


A Short Historical English Grammar. 

Sweet, LL.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Ir is not many months ago since we welcomed in these 
columns Dr, Sweet's excellent ‘ New English Grammar.” 
For the benefit of younger students ke has been at the 
pains to abridge his larger work in the volume before us, 
at least so much of it, pp. 211-499. us seemed to him 
most essential for the beginner. Testing it here and 
there, we observe that a few corrections suggested in 
our previous notice have been adopted in the com- 
pendium. We can commend it as a thoroughly scientific 
introduction to English grammar. 


By Henry 


AmIpsT much political matter in the Fortnightly appear 
three articles respectively of literary, artistic, and anti- 
quarian interest, That to which most people will first 
turn is Mr, Addington Symonds’s account of ‘ Venetian 
Melancholy.’ This is a fine piece of descriptive writing, 
and exhibits some striking pictures of Venice in the 
autumn. Mr. Symonds shows that he can rhapsodize 
with Mr, Ruskin, Mr. Swinburne, or the best. ‘Stray 
Notes on Artistic Japan’ shows the kind of change that 
is coming over Japan owing to the familiarity recently 
acquired with Western methods. In what the autbor 
calls the moderate Conservative school of Japan his 
hopes are built. Of this Mr. Hashimolo Gaho is one of 
the leaders. Dr. Robert Munro’s paper on ‘ Prehistoric 
Trepanning and Cranial Amulets’ is equally interesting 
to the surgeon, the folk-lorist, and the antiquary. Prof. 
Sayce’s ‘ Discovery of an Etruscan Book’ bas great value, 
and holds forth pleasant prospects of enlarging our know- 
ledge of the Etruscan language. The opening essay on 
Uganda is by Sir Charles Dilke.—But a small amount of 
the contents of the Nineteenth Century comes within the 
grasp of ‘N.& Q.” Under the head ‘ Aspects of Tenny- 
sop,’ Mies Agnes Lambert depicts “The Real Thomas 
Becket.” Very high is her estimate of her hero; her 
indignation against Henry VIII. for the wrong done him 
is warm, and her praise is eloquent. Is she not, however, 
taking a narrow view of the mission of poetry and drama 
when she says, “ Lord Tennyson's ‘ Becket ’ is his noblest 
work; for (the italics are ours} it will reinstate a great 
Englishman in the affections of a great people”? St. 
George Mivart sticks to his guns with regard to ‘ The 
Happiness in Hell.’ Views such as he propounds are 
not often heard from Catholic sources, and his repudia- 
tion of a God such as is depicted by extremists is as com- 
plete as that of Mill. The dovecotes will be further 
fluttered. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake writes on ‘ Medical 
Women in Fiction,’ and Miss Ada Heather Bigg on 
‘What is Fashion?” Mr. George Somes Layard foretells 
the disappearance of the domestic cook, and, under the 
title ‘ The Revival of Witchcraft,’ Mr, Ernest Hart deals 
with hypnotism, very many of the developments of which 
he shows to be fraudulent.—In the New Review, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas, Archdeacon Farrar, and Mr. H. A. Jones 
deal with ‘ The Bible on the Stage.’ The Archdeacon is 
wholly opposed to any connexion between the Bible and 
the stage. Such objection as Mr. Jones raises is in the 
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interest of art, which he thinks likely to suffer, not of 


religion, which he holds invulnerable. M. Dumas treate | 


the entire subject in his customary vein of cultivated 
and somewhat cynical banter, 

Letters of Heine’ are very interesting, and throw a light 
upon the domestic career and the sufferings of a strange, 
mystical, profoundly interesting, and poetical indivi- 
duality. M. Paul Bourget states what are ‘The Limits 
of Realism in Fiction.’ Lady Jeune undertakes, let us 
hope in fun, the ‘Defence of the Crinoline,’ and Mrs. 
Simpson has some pleasant gossip entitled * In the Early 
Forties. —A very noble portrait of Tennyson is repro- 
duced in the Century, and is accompanied by a short 
account of an interview with him. ‘An Embassy to 
Provence,’ by Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, is good, but, in a 
sense, disappointing. We want further descriptions of 
the spots visited, while the illustrations are only enough 
to give, and not to satisfy an appetite. ‘Stray Leaves 
from a Whaleman’s Log’ depicts some “ hair-breadth 
"escapes and some serious disasters in the chase. The 
pictures are, indeed, very striking, and the letter- 
press is not less stimulating. ‘An Art Impetus in 
‘Turkey’ is rather startling to the general reader, edu- 
cated to believe in Turkish ignorance and prejudice. 
The Imperial Museum in Constantinople seems, however, 
to possess some genuine treasures. ‘Life in the Malay 
Peninsula’ ia bright and interesting. ‘The Autobio- 
graphy of Salvini’ is continued.—‘ From Venice to the 
Gross-Venediger,’ in Scribner's, is a pleasant account of 
travel among the Dolomites, and has some effective illus- 
trations. Not less attractive, in either pictorial or 
literary respecte, is ‘From Spanish Light to Moorish 
Shadow.’ ‘The Florentine Artist’ bas also some excel- 
lent designs. The Marquis de Chambrun sends some 
* Personal Recollections of Charles Sumner.’ ‘Impres- 
sions of a Decorator in Rome ’ is concluded.—Mr. Saints- 
bury contributes to AMacmillan’s an excellent paper on 
Landor, who, he holds, was, “ at his very best, and taken 
in not too large quantities,”’ the “ equal of all but the 
greatest, perhaps of the greatest.” Mr. Cecil Smith 
depicts‘ The Ruins of Persepolis,’ and the Rev. Canon 
Atkinson writes whimsically concerning his belief in 
ghosts.—In Temple Bar, ‘A Chat with Dr. Nansen’ 
gives a capital idea of the young Norwegian explorer 
and enthusiast and his rr So interesting is 
an account of ‘The Campaign of Waterloo,’ we should 
like a separate reprint, with maps, &c. The opinion 
pronounced is, of course, wholly condemnatory of 
Grouchy. ‘A Packet of Old Letters’ gives some pleasing 
reminiscences of the last century.—To the Gentleman's 
Mr. George Whale sends ‘Round the Town with Dr. 
Johnson’; Mr. D. Wynn Williams, ‘Chalcis, and what 
we saw Therein,” Mr, W. Wheater’s ‘ Puritans and Play 
Actors’ gives an account of the establishment of the 
grubby little Leeds Theatre in Hunslet Lane, ‘Cleansing 
the Black River’ describes the means for freeing the 
Thames from the worst part of London sewage.—The 
English Illustrated has a portrait of Mr. John Morley, 
accompanied by a life by Mr, H. W. Lucy, ‘Oriental 
Types of Beauty’ and ‘Scottish Castles and Residences 
of Mary, Queen of Scots’ are both good and well-illus- 
trated contributions.—Mr, Grant Allen sends to Long- 
man’s an account of ‘ Unsuspected Englishmen,’ showing 
that names such as Louis, Alphonse, and the like, which 
we regard as characteristically French, are practically of 
remote English origin. ‘The Origin of Flowers,’ by Mr. 
Kidd, repays perusal.—‘ Nature Studies,’ by a Son of the 
Marshes, which we have read in the Cornhill, would 
please us better were the writer less anxious for the 
capture and destruction of some of the beautiful things 
he describes.—Under the head ‘ Famous Poets’ Miss (?) 
Charlotte A. Price deals, in Belgravia, with Lord Byron. 


*Some Unpublished | 


Tue publications of Messrs. Cassell lead off with 
Thornbury and Walford’s Old and New London, Part 
| LXV., which is wholly occupied with Lambeth. The 


Palace, of course, claims a fair amount of space. Ast- 
ley'’s Amphitheatre and St. Thomas’s Hospital are also 
depicted, as are the old Coburg Theatre and Astley’s 
Riding School, The most interesting pictures are of 
spots which have long disappeared.—Part XXV. of 
The Life and Times of Queen Victoria completes the 
work, to which it supplies title-page to vol, ii., index, &c. 
—Part XXV. of Cassell’s Storehouse of Information, 
“Friction” to “ Geography,’ has a coloured map of 
Paris and its environs. 


Awentcan Notes on Book Cottectine’ begins in the 
February number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 
As yet there are few American collectors and no dealers. 
Signs are not wanting, however, that this state of affairs 
will be altered. The editor deals with Mr. John Viny- 
comb under ‘ Modern Book-plate Designers.’ Among 
plates of Vinycomb's execution which are reproduced is 
that of Mr. Walter Besant. Designs from the recently 
published works of Mr. Walter Hamilton and Mr, Egerton 
Castle are also reproduced, 


Mr. J. M. Cowper, St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, pro- 
poses to issye to one hundred subscribera the second 
series of ‘Canterbury Marriage Licences,’ 1619 to 1660. 
The volume will, it is expected, extend to seven hundred 
and fifty to eight hundred pages, and will include about 
ten thousand entries. The work, which will be confined 
to a hundred and eight copies, is ready for the press, 


Tue Secretary of the Launceston Historical and 
Scientific pone | (Mr. Otho B. Peter, A.R.I.B.A.) has 
issued an appeal in aid of a fund of 150/. which it is 
desired to raise in order to purchase, excavate, and fence 
the site of the long-destroyed Augustinian Priory at 
Launceston. Its ruin has for centuries been complete, 
but some very interesting discoveries have been made 
upon the site within the past few weeks. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not rily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cennot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. Lawrence Hamrtton (“Ajax defying the Light- 
ning ’’).—Homer, ‘ Odyssey,” iv. 510, &c. 

Corricenpa.—P. 78, col. 2, 1. 3, for “tolling” read 
totting ; p. 95, col. 2, Il. 13, 14, for * these men and their 
mode” read the mode of these men; Index to 8 §, ii,, 
for “ Baldock (G. T.)” read Baldock (G@. Y.). 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1 


With the Index, 


Price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


*.* The Index separately, price 6¢.; 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price Ls, ; 
1s. 3d. 


by 
by 


post, 
post, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
rays, 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the I Lowther Arcade). 


BEAND & CO.’'S 
BEEF 
BoULLLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! 


Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This purifying and 


regulating medicine shou!d occasionally be had recourse to duripg 
foggy, cold, and wet weather. These Pilis are the best preventive of 
hoarseness. sore throat, diphtheria, pleurisy, and asthma, and are sure 
remedies for congestion, bronchitis, and inflammation. A moderate 
attention to the directions folded round each box will enable every 
invalid to take the Pills in the most advantageous manner; they will be 
taught the proper doses and the circumstances uoder which they must 
be increased or diminished. Holloway’s Pills act as alteratives, aperients, 
and tonics. Whenever these Pilis have been taken as the last resource, 
the result has always been gratifying. They always assuage the severity 
of the smyptoms and diminish the danger. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 


Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 


UNGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 
The INFLUENCE of SEA POWEK. 
O’GRADY'S SILVA GADELICA. 
WYCLIPF. 
STRANGE SURVIVALS. 
ENGLAND in EGYPT. 
A COUNTRY MUSE 
NEW NOVELS. 
NORSE LITERATURE 
BOOKS for the YOUNG 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOGKS 
The CECIL PAPERS. 
BECKE’S anid TAVERNER’S BIBLES. 
A WARNING to AUTHORS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE — Gard 
Meetings Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Roya! Academy ; New Prints; The “Constables”’ at 
Burlington House ; Sale; Gossip 


MUSIC—The Week ; “Symphonische Dichtungen’ 
Performances Next Wee 


DRAMA—The Week ; om 


1 ; A al 


Notes; Societies ; 


; Gossip; 


The ATHENEUM for February | contains Articles on 

TWENTY YEARS in PARLIAMENT. 

OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. 

SCOTTISH PUETRY of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

LONDON DURING the GREAT REBELLION. 

WILKINS'S EDITION of the DE ORATORE. 

NEW NOVELS. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

TOPOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LISsT of NEW BOOKS 

The HOUSE of LORDS’ MSs.—The PROPOSED WELSH UNIVER- 
SITY SCHEME—TENNYSONIANA—* LIFTING” at EASTER- 
TIDE—“The CATASTROPHE” in ‘ST, RONAN'’S WELL’—The 
*DIALOGUS de SCACCARIO.” 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Faunas of Argyll and of Lakeland; School-Books; 
Anthropological Notes ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Library Table; The Royal Academy; ae * Constables ’’ 
at Burlington House ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; New Songs; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA —The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


The EARL of ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, G.C.M.G. 


Being the New Volume in the “Queen's Prime Ministers Series.” Crown 8vo. with Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 

3s. 6d. (Ready next Thursday. 
Extremely little is known by the general public of the early life of Lord Aberdeen, or of his services In diplomacy long 
before he became First Minister of the Crown. Sir Arthur Gordon was secretary to his father, Lord Aberdeen, during the 
period of the war in the Crimea ; and the book may be expected to cast important side-lights on some of the critical episodes 


of Her Majesty's reign. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Practical Operation. By the late ALPHZUS TODD, LL.D. C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the 
Dominion of Canada. New Edition, Abridged and Revised by His Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. Cabinet 
Edition. 2 vols. crown Svo. half bound, gilt top, 15s. 

“Mr. Walpole’s qualifications for the task he has so skilfully executed are well known, and he has added largely to the 


valuable work.” — Times. 
value of a very valuable we 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From 


the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Obrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in 


Kordofan. By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
“A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first place, it is an interesting book to read ; in the 
second, it is an historical document of the first importance ; and in the third, it bas an extraordinary appositeness at the 


resent moment.”— Saturday Keriew. 
SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in CONGOLAND. By E. J. Glave, one of 


Stanley's Pioneer Officers. Illustrated. Demy §vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“As Mr. Glave wields his pen as dexterously as his rifle, and his pencil as picturesquely as his pen, he brings Africa to 
th 


those who have not the will, or chance, or means to visit the Dark Continent themselves.” — Truth. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James Douglas. Dedicated to 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full-Page Photogravures, and many Text Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, Two Guineas net. 

“Mr. Douglas can reconstruct with astonishing vividness the Bombay of Wellington and Malcolm......The engravings 


in the book are numerous and interesting.” — Standard, 


CORSICAN STUDIES. By John Warren Barry, M.A. With Maps and 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 
** An excellent piece of work doue from a novel and suggestive point of view.” —Scotsman. 
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